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MEMOIR OF JUDGE GASTON. 


To recat the virtues of the illustrious dead is ever a grateful task. Like 
admiration for whatever is beautiful in the external world, the contemplation of a 
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noble character, merely as a study, is full of interest, even to such as feel no great 
partiality for the virtues that adorn it. Such is our natural love for the beautiful. 
But the task is doubly dear and captivating, when we have it in our power to 
unfold the beauties of such a character with a view to the glory of God and the 
edification of our neighbor: not merely for the gaze of the human eye, but for 
the contemplation of the human soul; not asa model from which artists may 
copy, but as an examplar from which Christians and citizens may learn a lesson. 
To the youths of America, struggling in the walks of secular life, WiL1aM 
Gaston may be presented for imitation, for he was a model civilian. He was 
distinguished alike for his profound learning in literature, law and political 
economy, for his exalted sense of duty, the purity of his life, the elevation of his 
character, the sweetness of his disposition, the depth of his moral principles, and 
for his firm faith. The influence of such a character is well calculated to elevate 
the standard of true citizenship. Should it not also be allowed to allay prejudice 
against that Church which is the fruitful mother of many such children? 

The name of Gaston is distinguished in the annals of France. In the religious 
conflicts which, towards the close of the seventeenth century, disturbed the peace 
of that country, that branch of the Gastons, from whom the subject of this me- 
moir was descended, espoused the Huguenot cause, of which they were prominent 
and zealous supporters. But Providence seems to have singularly and mercifully 
disposed His plans for the recovery of those generous and gifted souls to the ancient 
faith of their country and their fathers. Upon the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, they fled from France and settled in Ballymore, Ireland. Dr. Alexander 
Gaston, the father of the judge, was the younger brother of the Rev. Hugh 
Gaston, an eminent Presbyterian minister, author of a standard work in that sect, 
called ‘*Gaston’s Concordat.”’ Dr. Gaston distinguished himself when a student 
in the medical college of Edinburg, and subsequently accepted the post of sur- 
geon in the British navy, in which capacity he served in the expedition which 
conquered the Havana. An epidemic dysentery broke out with great violence 
in this expedition, and made frightful havoc among the troops. In his unwea- 
ried attendance on the suffering men, the surgeon himself was stricken down 
with the disease. The prostration consequent upon his illness was increased by 
the exhausting heat of the climate and broken spirits. It was under these trials 
that Dr. Gaston resigned his position in the royal navy and sailed for the North 
American colonies. He settled himself at Newbern, in the province of North 
Carolina, where he successfully resumed the practice of his profession. 

Margaret Sharpe, the mother of Judge Gaston, was an English lady, born in 
the county of Cumberland, about the year 1755. Her parents were zealous and 
pious Catholics, and had their daughter educated at a convent in Calais, France, 
where she became deeply imbued with the most profound sentiments of religion, 
and acquired the pure and elegant accomplishments of a Christian Catholic edu- 
cation. She subsequently came to America on a visit to her brothers Girarde and 
Joseph Sharpe, who were extensively engaged in commerce. She had no thought 
of remaining in America. It was during this visit that she became acquainted 
with the gallant and accomplished Irish physician, and thus became an instrument 
in the hands of Providence for restoring to God and his Church, in the new world, 
some portion of that flock which in the old world had been wandering from the 
one fold. Dr. Alexander Gaston and Margaret Sharpe were married in May, 1775. 

The happiness enjoyed by these two amiable and accomplislied persons ap- 
peared to be too great to be destined for a long duration. Indeed, the short period 
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of married life permitted to them, seems to have embraced the felicity and joy of 
a life-time, as if Providence, foreseeing the tragic and heart-rending events, that 
were so soon to terminate it, had thus compressed many long years of happiness 
for them within a brief span. 

The oppressions of the British king and parliament had already begun to alienate 
from the proud mistress of the seas the affections of her fair and prosperous 
daughters across the Atlantic. The American revolution was now hurrying 
onward. Dr. Gaston at once took sides with the oppressed colonies, and became 
one of the most enthusiastic and determined patriots in North Carolina. He ep- 
joyed a large share of the public confidence and esteem. In August, 1775, he 
was elected by the provincial congress a member of the committee of safety for 
the district of Newbern. He performed several tours of military service at dif- 
ferent periods of the revolutionary war, in the North Carolina State line. He 
generally served in the capacity of surgeon, but in the spring of 1776 he was 
captain of a volunteer corps, and marched at its head to the assistance of Wil- 
mington, at the time that Sir Henry Clinton was approaching that place at the 
head of a British armament. The cause of the oppressed colonies was warnily 
supported by a majority of the people of North Carolina, but the tories were very 
numerous, particularly in that section of the state where Dr. Gaston lived; and 
the political strifes of the times had awakened a bitter hatred of the two parties 
towards each other. Dr. Gaston, while enjoying the respect and esteem of the 
whigs, was honored with the malignant hatred of the tories, who regarded him as 
one of their most inveterate and dangerous foes. 

William Gaston, the second son of Dr. Alexander and Margaret Gaston, was 
born at Newbern, on the 19th of September, 1778. The eldest child, a son, died 
in his third year, so that at the time of the transactions we are about to relate, an 
infant sister alone shared with William the affections of these excellent parents. 

Wilmington had for some time been the head-quarters of the British army in 
North Carolina, but in August, 1781, it was determined to advance upon New- 
bern, for the purpose of quartering the army there. Accordingly, Major Craig, 
at the head of a detachment of regulars, and accompanied by a multitude of tories, 
commenced his march towards that place. The tories, eager to show their courage 
and zeal in the royal cause, now that they were supported and protected by regu- 
lar troops, hastened forward several miles in advance of the detachment of soldiers, 
and suddenly entered Newbern with great rapidity. The whigs, thus surprised, 
made a brave but irregular and unsuccessful defence, and were finally obliged to 
give up their town to the assailants. But Dr. Gaston felt it to be unsafe for him 
to yield himself into the hands of his enemies, who, as he too well knew, were 
thirsting for his blood, in revenge for his brave and patriotic defence of the liber- 
ties of his adopted country. He therefore hurried with his wife and children out 
of the town, with the intention of removing them across the river Trent to his 
farm on Bryce’s Creek, about eight miles distant. Dr. Gaston having reached the 
wharf and secured a light scow, the tories came rushing down in such close and 
hot pursuit of him, that he had barely time to push off from the wharf, leaving 
his wife and children on the shore, when they were upon the spot. While the 
husband and father was standing erect in the boat, which floated about forty 
yards from the shore, and was anxiously watching the situation of those in 
whom all his earthly hopes and loves were centred, the wife and mother, bearing 
her infants in her arms, threw herself at the feet of those cruel foes, and in an 
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agony which no language can portray, entreated for the life of her husband, and 
implored compassion for herself and children: at that dread moment, a musket, 
leveled over her shoulder, was discharged, and the noble Gaston fell, a martyr for 
the country he had so sincerely adopted and so ardently served. 

Not satisfied with the patriot’s blood and the widow’s and orphans’ tears, the 
tories endeavored to deprive these devoted and bereaved objects of the gloomy 
consolation which even grief affords, by preventing the recovery of the remains 
of their murdered husband and father, saying that “ the rebel should not have 
even the rest of the grave.”” The faithful wife, however, succeeded in securing 
this last sad comfort, and she, with only her infant children, watched in her lonely 
dwelling over the cold but still precious form till it was duly confided to its last 
earthly resting place. Death having previously carried off both her brothers, Mrs. 
Gaston was now left in a foreign land without a protector. William, her only 
surviving son, and an infant daughter, were the only objects of earthly love left 
to satisfy the affections of her heart; but the widow’s heart did not sink, even 
under such calamities as these. The serene energy of her character, her pure 
affection and high sense of duty to her children, but above all, her profound senti- 
ments of religion, sustained her, and, where others might have sunk in despair, 
her conduct rose to the highest standard of true maternal and Christian heroism. 
The education of her son now became the absorbing object of her solicitude. In 
the depth and beauty of his character, she found the sweetest consolations. Im- 
pressed from tenderest infancy with the bloody scenes and noble deeds of the rev- 
olution, and bequeathed to his country by the testimony of his father’s life-blood, 
the youthful Gaston seemed destined to perform some good mission for his coun- 
try. His pure and docile heart readily caught the deep religious impress of the 
mother’s inward life, and the dignified and rigid example of her conduct became 
the model by which his deportment was ever regulated. 

Mrs. Gaston’s means were very limited, so that she had to practice a very rigid 
economy in order to accomplish the fond object of her heart, the education of her 
son. He received his earliest lessons from her. In the performance of this task, 
she adopted a course which blended at once the tenderest maternal affection with 
a strict and wholesome discipline. The fulness of a mother’s love never allowed 
her to dispense with a prompt obedience on his part; she never permitted self-love 
to blind her to the duties of her high office. A simple but instructive little anec- 
dote, related by Mrs. Ellet, will give an insight into the lives and characters of 
both the mother and the son: “* When her son was seven or eight years old, being 
remarkable for his aptitude and cleverness, a little school-mate, as much noted for 
his dulness, said to him—‘ William, what is the reason you are always head of the 
class and [ am always foot?’ ‘There is a reason,’ replied the boy, ‘ but if I tell, 
you must promise to keep it a secret, and do asI do. Whenever! take up my 
book to study, I first say a little prayer my mother taught me, that I may be able 
to Jearn my lessons.’ He tried to teach the words of the petition to the dull boy, 
who could not remember them. The same night Mrs. Gaston observed William 
writing behind the door; as she permitted nothing her children did to be concealed 
from her, he was obliged to confess having been writing out the prayer for little 
Tommy, that he might be able to get his lessons.” 

In 1791 William Gaston was placed under the instruction of the Rev. Francis 
A. Fleming, and in the fall of the same year, as soon as that institution was 
ready for the reception of students, he was sent to Georgetown College, being the 
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first student that entered there. He was the first student, not only in point of 
time, but still more so in industry and piety; thus proving how successful had 
been his mother’s efforts to make him a virtuous youth. In 1792, the Rev. R. 
Plunkett wrote to Mrs. Gaston— Your son is the best scholar and most exem- 
plary youth we have in G. Town.” Also the Rev. F. Neale wrote to her—* I 
am inclined to esteem the whole family, judging that through him, sooner or 
later, they will all become great favorites with heaven.” He was so pure and 
affectionate, so gifted and devout, that his preceptors at the college were in the 
habit of regarding him like Samuel, set apart for the special service of God. This 
was true; for though his after life was passed in other and in different struggles, 
he was ever recognized by all who met him as a valiant soldier of the cross 
and an obedient son of the Church. To such as will study the influence of his 
life and character upon the cause of true religion in the south, it must be evident 
that he had indeed a mission to perform, and nobly discharged it. At George- 
town the classics, as now, were thoroughly studied, but the college studies did not 
in those days embrace full courses of other branches necessary for a finished edu- 
cation. It was, however, among the Fathers at Georgetown that the accom- 
plished Gaston acquired that classic style and pure taste which were manifested 
in the vein of polite learning that ran through all his intellectual efforts. So 
close was his application to his classical studies, that his health became impaired, 
and it was apprehended that he was passing into a decline. He was compelled 
to retire from the college for a time and return to the more genial climate of the 
south, where his native air soon restored him to his usual health, and he was 
enabled to resume his studies at Georgetown. His mother having resolved to 
spare no effort in procuring for him the best education the country afforded, 
placed him under the tuition of the Rev. Thomas P. Irving, and after several months 
of preparatory study spent with that gentleman, he was sent to Princeton College, 
where he entered the junior class. The accounts of his brilliant talents and fine 
character are still handed down among the cherished traditions of that eminent 
institution. Living in the midst of Protestants, who were his constant and only 
companions, he was never known to have faltered in his duty as a Catholic, and 
not in a single instance to have disobeyed the precepts of the Church. At the 
graduation in 1796, he won the first honors of Princeton College. But he could 
not think of taking so important a step as graduation without the blessing of 
God; he accordingly, on the eve of that event, went to Philadelphia and received 
the holy communion, in order that he might begin the journey of life fortified by 
“the living manna that fell from heaven.”? He was repeatedly heard to say in 
afier years, that it was the proudest moment of his life when he communicated 
the news of his graduation to his mother. When he returned home crowned 
with the first honors of his class, the reception that greeted him there was truly 
characteristic of his excellent mother. Restraining the extravagant outbursts of 
maternal joy and pride so usual on such occasions, this truly Christian mother, 
before she would permit herself to embrace her only son, laid her hand upon his 
head as he was kneeling at her feet, and exclaimed, “‘ My God, I thank thee!” 
She declared that of all the honors he had won, none was so precious in her eyes 
as the fact that, amid so many scenes of temptation and distraction, he had suc- 
ceeded in preserving intact the innocence of his youth. 

Shortly after his return from Princeton College, Mr. Gaston commenced the 
study of the law in the office of the eminent lawyer, Francis Xavier Martin, 
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afterwards one of the judges of the supreme court of Louisiana. He came to 
the bar in 1798, when he was twenty years of age, and at once gained distinction 
in the practice of his profession. Shortly after his entering on the practice of the 
law, the celebrated Luther Martin, of Maryland, paid a professional visit to North 
Carolina, where he met the young practitioner, and on his return to Baltimore pre- 
dicted, in a conversation with the late Dr. Potter, an eminent physician of that city, 
“that Mr. Gaston was destined to fill the first place in his profession in our country.” 
Such talents and amiable qualities as Mr. Gaston possessed, could not remain 
long without winning the confidence and esteem of his fellow-citizens. In 
August, 1800, one year after he became of full age, he was elected a member of 
the senate of his native state. In 1808, he was chosen an elector for president 
and vice-president of the United States, for the congressional district of Newbern. 
During this interval he continued to occupy a seat in the state legislature, and by 
his great learning in the law and his sound judgment, contributed vastly to the wise 
legislation of the state. As a single instance of his valuable services, we will 
state that the act of assembly regulating the descent of inheritanees, a subject 
requiring the ripest and most accurate legal learning, is the offspring of his genius. 
He is said to have regarded his authorship of this statute as one of the proudest 
achievements of his life. 

It was about this time, 1811, that Mr. Gaston sustained a great domestie loss in 
the death of his excellent and pious mother. This remarkable lady survived her 
husband thirty-one years, yet she never laid aside the habiliments of mourning, 
and the anniversary of her husband’s murder was ever Kept as a day of fasting 
and prayer. Never did mother more faithfully discharge her duty to her children. 
Whatever of good there was in the character of her illustrious son, he always 
attributed to his mother’s influence, and it was a common remark concerning him 
that he was “the maturity of his mother’s efforts.”” Mrs. Ellet assigns to Mrs. 
Gaston a high position among the heroines of the revolution, and thus sketches 
her character with true feminine grace: “‘ Every movement of her being guided 
by religion, she was strong in its support, and devoted herself to the duties which 
devolved upon her with a firmness and constancy by which all who knew her 

w that she lived above time and above the world. 


° . Her footsteps seemed to touch the earth 
Only to mark the track that leads to heaven.’ 


“Tn the house of her affectionate children, she passed the autumn of her days, 
regarded by all who approached her with feelings of the deepest respect, with 
which a portion of awe was blended with youthful spirits; for she had very strict 
ideas as to the conduct of the young and the deference due to age. Her daughter, 
when a young lady, could venture but stolen glances at a mirror, nor did she or 
any of her juvenile companions ever allow their shoulders the support of the back 
of the chair in Mrs. Gaston’s presence. Those who spoke of her, invariably 
named her as the most dignified as well as the most devout woman they had ever 
seen. Her calm gray eyes, which were of surpassing beauty, could sternly 
reprove misconduct, while ever ready to soften into kindness towards the distressed. 
Her upright carriage of person and scrupulous neatness in dress were always 
remarkable. She kept primitive hours, taking tea at four o’clock in summer; her 
arrangements were marked by unsurpassed order, and in her domestic arrangement 
economy and hospitality were so well blended, that at any time she was ready to 
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welcome a guest to her neatly arranged table, without additions which the pride 
of life teaches us to deem indispensable. She survived the husband of her youth 
thirty-one years, in which time she never paid a visit, save to the suffering poor; 
yet her life, though secluded, was not one of inactivity. Her attendance on the 
sick and indigent was unwearied, and the poor sailors who came to Newbern fre- 
quently experienced her kind offices. During the last seven years of her life after 
her son’s marriage, she seemed more constantly engaged in preparation for her 
final change. A room in her house was used as a Catholic place of worship, 
whenever a priest visited that section of the state. She was to be found at all 
hours with her bible or some other book of devotion in her hands; her thoughts 
were ever fixed on things above, while the fidelity with which her high mission 
had been fulfilled was rewarded even in this world—the gratitude, love and use- 
fulness of her children forming the crowning joy and honor of a life devoted to 
good, Her character is well appreciated throughout North Carolina, and the 
memory of her excellence is not likely soon to pass away. Her remains rest in 
the burial ground at Newbern.” 

Mr. Gaston was elected to congress from the Newbern district in 1813, and was 
re-elected for a second term in 1815. His congressional career was one of great 
activity and unsurpassed brillianey. Though quite a young man, he did not 
shrink from the encounter with such men as Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Randolph, 
Grosvenor, Rufus King, and other eminent statesmen of that day. His energy 
asa public man, his independence of spirit and rectitude of character, and his 
great learning and eloquence, gained him vast influence with his party, and even 
with his political opponents, who always acknowledged him as a powerful adver- 
sary and a pure and upright statemen. His name is indissolubly connected with 
the political history of his native state, and his memory is cherished in North 
Carolina with the same love and veneration in which that of John C. Calhoun is 
held in South Carolina. 

It would be impossible in this brief memoir to enter into the details of Mr. 
Gaston’s career in congress, or to make copious extracts from his speeches. The 
political student who wishes to enter into a closer study of the purest models of 
parliamentary debate, and the highest examples of a pure and enlightened states-. 
manship, is recommended to consult the annals of congress for the thirteenth and 
fourteenth congresses. ‘I'wo only of his efforts on the floor of congress can we 
introduce to our readers here, by making a few brief extracts from them. One 
of these was the speech he made in opposition to what was known as the loan 
bill, which was a measure introduced into congress in 1815, by which it was 
proposed to authorize the government of the United States to take a loan of 
twenty-five millions of dollars. On this important and exciting occasion, Mr. 
Gaston was the recognized leader of the federal party in the house, and gained 
great reputation for the ability with which he opposed the passage of this bill. 
The following brief extracts will convey a very imperfect idea of the whole speeeh. 
Mr. Gaston said: ‘ The object of the bill is to authorize a Joan to the government 
of the United States. The precise proposition before you is to declare what sum 
shall be borrowed—‘twenty-five millions of dollars.’ Enormous as is the addition 
which is thus proposed to be made to our debts, could it be shown to be necessary 
to accomplish any purpose demanded by the honor and welfare of the country, it 
assuredly would meet with no opposition from me. Is a loan wanted or revenue 
required to enable the government to pay off its just engagements? To give secu- 
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rity and protection to any part of our territory? or any portion of our citizens? 
To afford to our navy (that precious relict of better days) such encouragement and 
extension as may enable it more effectually to vindicate our rights on the element 
where they have been assailed? my voice and assistance shall be cheerfully ren- 
dered to obtain them. Let the present proposition be withdrawn, and let it be 
moved to fill the blank with such sum as shall be adequate to supply any 
deficiency of the revenue wanted for these purposes, and I will second the motion. 
Nay, sir, should the present proposition be rejected (for while it is pending a 
smaller sum cannot be moved), and none of those who are most conversant with 
the state of our finances should come forward with a further proposition, I will 
myself undertake to move the sum which shall appear competent to effect all these 
objects. But, sir, this enormous sum is wanted not for these purposes: it is 
avowedly not necessary, except to carry on the scheme of invasion and conquest 
against the Canadas. To this scheme J have never been a friend; but to its pros- 
ecution now, I have invincible objections, founded on considerations of justice, 
humanity and national policy.”” Mr. Calhoun, in the course of his speech in 
favor of the bill, had animadverted somewhat severely on what he termed the 
factious opposition to the administration, which might be salutary to a monarchy, 
but was highly inappropriate in a government so republican as ours. To this Mr. 
Gaston replied: “If this doctrine were then to be collected from the history 
of the world, can it now be doubted, since the experience of the last twenty-five 
years? Go to France—once revolutionary, now imperial France—and ask her 
whether factious power or intemperate opposition be the more fatal to freedom and 
happiness. Perhaps at some moment, when the eagle-eye of her master is turned 
away, she may whisper to you to behold the demolition of Lyons or the devasta- 
tion of La Vendée. Perhaps she will give you a written answer. Draw near the 
fatal lamp post, and by its flickering light read it as traced in characters of blood 
that flowed from the guillotine—‘ Faction is a demon—faction out of power is a 
demon enchained—faction vested with the attributes of rule is a Molock of destruc- 
tion!’”’? Mr. Gaston’s peroration was uttered in the following patriotic senti- 
ments: “In this question I assuredly have a very deep interest, but it is the 
interest of the citizen only. My public career I hope will not continue long. 
Should it please the disposer of events to permit me to see the great interest of this 
nation confided to men who will secure its rights by firmness, moderation and 
impartiality abroad, and at home cultivate the arts of peace, encourage honest 
industry in all its branches, dispense equal justice to all classes of the community, 
and thus administer the government in the true spirit of the constitution, as a trust 
for the people, not as the property of a party, it will be to me utterly unimportant 
by what political epithet they may be characterized. As a private citizen, grate- 
ful for the blessings I may enjoy, and yielding a prompt obedience to every legiti- 
mate demand that can be made upon me, I shall rejoice as far as my little sphere 
may extend, to foster the same dispositions among those who surround me.” 


To be continued, 
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THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Genius of Christianity ; or, the Spirit and Beauty of the Christian Religion. 
By Viscount pe Cxareavsrianp. A new and complete translation, by 
Cuarces I. Wuite, D.D. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


Tue literature of modern France can boast no greater name than that of Cha- 
teaubriand. His peculiar and forcible eloquence, his vivid imagination, his poeti- 
cal fervor, would have made him conspicuous in any age. 

Genius is valuable and admirable not in itself alone, but in the purposes it sub- 
serves, in the good it does to the world and to the progress of humanity. Esti- 
mated by this test, our author must be considered one of the benefactors of his 
race. Making his appearance at a time when his country was sunk in infidelity, 
he did all that man could to reclaim it, and he will go down to posterity covered 
with imperishable glory. He possessed precisely those qualities of mind and of 
heart adapted to the great work which he undertook. A chivalric sense of honor, 
an ardent love of nature, an impassioned and irresistible eloquence, were the im- 
plements he brought to his great task. Those who are fond of tracing the influ- 
ence of external circumstances upon the life and mind of man, will not fail to 
observe how admirably he was fitted for the duty to which he devoted the greatest 
effort of his life. 

Born of a noble family of Brittany, he was intimately connected, by his ances- 
try, with the history of France. He could boast a descent from the sovereign 
princes of Armorica, and his was one of those old names which secured for its 
bearer special. consideration at court and marks of peculiar respect from the 
sovereign. It is easy to see how these memories influence his thoughts and 
feelings, what an organic union with his nation they give him. In everything he 
identifies himself with his country, and seems to feel a birth-right in her glory, 
like that of an elder and a favored son. His early education, in addition to those 
studies which belonged to his rank, was directed alternately to maratime affairs 
and to theology, as the inclinations of his parents fluctuated between a desire to 
secure him a commission in the navy and a disposition to see him employ his 
talents in the service of the Church. Eventually, he adopted neither calling. Cir- 
cumstances drifted him into the army, but his whole future life was tinged by his 
early training. One of his biographers traces to this compound instruction his 
characteristic fondness for travel and his deep religious impressions. 

He was attached to the regiment of Navarre when the fountains of the popular 
passions were broken up and that deluge of blood and fire, which we call the 
Revolution, burst over France. Bound to the past by ties so powerful in one con- 
stituted as he was, he could not help siding with the ancien regime. We catch 
a glimpse of him, through the dust of those troubled times, valiantly flourishing 
his rapier in the face of certain revolutionists, at a session of the estates of his 
native province. But the rapier and the brilliant valor of its wearer were of little 
account in that great tempest of popular wrath. As well might they have been 
opposed to the rising tide of the Bay of Fundy. Like that irresistible swell, the 
revolution swept away all such puny obstacles, and sported with the straw bar- 
ners of constitutions, which hopeful politicians erected against it. Chateaubriand 
saw with disgust the spread of republican opinions, the increasing strength of 
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the canaille. When at length the political liberalism of the day reached his own 
regiment, he threw up his commission. His aristocratic tastes could not tolerate 
the claim of universal equality. 

Sick at heart with the scenes which were going on at home, he resolved upon a 
voluntary exile from his native country. Already his imagination had been busy 
with the great continent of the west. He had planned a voyage of discovery to 
those dreary solitudes of ice which have lately assumed so melancholy an interest 
for the whole civilized world. The lure which led Sir John Franklin to his doom 
had fascinated the young Frenchman. He laid out a plan for the discovery of the 
north-west passage, and had long cherished the hope of being able to thread those 
frozen solitudes by entering the channel at its western opening and coming east- 
wardly, thus reversing the usual route of Arctic explorers. It may have been with 
some vague design of accomplishing this dream, or perhaps only from a weariness 
of European life, that he sought the new world. He had a letter of introduction 
to the illustrious first president, and that distinguished man received him with his 
accustomed dignified urbanity. Chateaubriand was struck with the simplicity of 
Washington’s manners, and was impressed by that republican austerity which 
formed so great a contrast to the monarchical state with which he had been familiar. 

Having soon satistied his curiosity in the civilized portion of the western conti- 
nent, he plunged into the heart of the wilderness, and rambled among the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the country. He lodged in their wigwams, hunted with them, 
made himself familiar with their habits of life and modes of thought. He de- 
scended the Mississippi on a raft, and visted Niagara, while as yet the roar of 
that great cataract awakened the echoes of the primeval forest. These majestic 
scenes of untamed nature made a powerful impression upon his imagination. 
The vast solitudes inspired him with grand ideas; the woods and the waters 
taught him their mournful eloquence. Throughout his works we find continual 
allusions to these journeys through the wilds of America. 

At one of the houses at which he stopped, on the remote frontiers of the United 
States, he accidentally saw a scrap of newspaper. He took it up and learned 
from it the progress of the French revolution, the flight and recapture of the king, 
the general emigration of the nobility, and the fearful character of the struggle. 
Already the gigantic limbs of the terror which afterwards ruled France were 
beginning to be visible. True to the instincts of his order, Chateaubriand hastened 
to offer his sword to his unhappy monarch. He reached France early in 1792, 
visited his mother, contracted a matrimonial! alliance with a lady of distinction, and 
then hastened to enrol his name among those emigrés who were banded together 
to restore the old state of things in France. He was unfortunate in his campaign. 
He was wounded at the siege of Thionville, and shortly after was attacked with 
small-pox, which brought him to the verge of the grave. Unfit for military duty, 
he made his way, through many difficulties, to Brussels. There he met his 
brother, who rendered him some assistance, and enabled him to find his way to 
the Island of Jersey, where some of his relatives had sought refuge from the storm 
which raged over their native country. Here he received that attention which bis 
feeble health demanded. 

Shortly after his arrival in Jersey he went to London, where he lived in poverty, 
subsisting entirely upon the proceeds of his pen. Here he received the sad news of 
the death of his brother and his sister-in-law, who perished at the hands of the 
revolutionary tribunal. His mother, too, who had been imprisoned by order of the 
same sanguinary demons, died in prison, not without breathing a prayer and 
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leaving her injunction for her son to return to the fold of the Church, which 
he had forsaken for the barren mountains of infidelity. The last wishes of his 
parent were transmitted to him by his sister, but before he received her letter the 
hand that wrote it was cold in death. ‘Those two voices,” says he, “ coming 
up from the grave, and that death which had now become the interpreter of death, 
struck me with peculiar force. { became a Christian. I did not yield to any great 
supernatural light: my conviction came from the heart. I wept and I believed.” 
Whatever may be thought of the circumstances of his conversion, it cannot be 
denied that its effects were marvellous. The memory of the trouble he had 
brought upon his mother plunged him in distress, and he made the only amends 
in his power. “The Genius of Christianity ” was the magnificent mausoleum 
he erected to her memory. 

To appreciate the effect of this famous book, it is necessary to have some sort 
of idea of French society at the time. The principles of Voltaire had worked 
out their legitimate result, and France had suffered as no nation ever suffered 
before. In the madness of her impiety she had formally deposed God, and set up 
a harlot to receive her worship, under the title of the Goddess of Reason. All the 
restraints of morality had been broken. Women emulated the worst days of 
Rome, exposing their charms to the publie gaze, with an unblushing effrontery, 
worthy of the days of Vitellius or Heliogabalus. The infamy of transparent gar- 
ments of gauze was even revived, in circles claiming to be specially refined and 
eminently clussic. With female chastity, all the amenities of life sunk into the 
bottomless abyss of atheism. The old civilities of manner and address were 
exchanged for a brutal rudeness, which passed for republican simplicity. The 
restraints of law were no more. That which the revolutionary tribunals admin- 
istered, was such a mockery of law, as hell might make of religion. ‘The people, 
like a hungry tiger who had once snuffed human gore, were ravenous for blood. 
Day after day, the heavy thump of the guillotine, as it crashed through human 
necks, became a more and more familiar sound, and the deep red hue of the liquid 
that coursed through the gutters, told a horrible story of what was going on at the 
Place de la Revolution. 

Not content with blackening the sky of life, the masters of France would pro- 
long these saturnalia of Moloch beyond the grave. They inscribed on the gate of 
the cemeteries those chilling words, ‘* Death is an eternal sleep.’’ Sad indeed was 
the condition of France at that day, to all who believed in the creed of its rulers. 
No law in the land, no faith on earth, no hope in death, no world beyond the 
grave, no God in heaven. After a time, it is true, Robespierre took the Almighty 
under his protection, and formally inaugurated God, with turgid, feeble rhetoric, 
and tawdry and empty parade. But the great mass of the people remained un- 
changed, and, practically, atheism still ruled the minds of men. Some few, per- 
haps, admitted the claims of a weak and bloodless theism, as powerless over the 
human heart, as the dreams of oriental philosophy; but both theists and atheists 
agreed in turning their backs upon the one only and true God, and worshipping 
the dim abstractions of their own weak intellects. It was in this condition that 
“the Genius of Christianity ?’? found France, without a faith, without a hope, 
without an altar. 

It is true that a mighty master had seized the helm of State, and anarchy had 
disappeared before that inflexible will. Still, the minds of men were as dark as 
they were at the blackest hour of the Reign of Terror. To quote our author’s 
own words, in the preface to the edition of 1828: “When The Genius of Chris- 
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tianity appeared, France was issuing from the revolutionary chaos; all the ele- 
ments of society were confounded: the terrible hand which began to separate 
them, had not yet finished its work; order had not yet risen from despotism and 
glory. It was then, so to speak, in the midst of the ruins of our temples, that I 
published The Genius of Christianity, to recall to these temples the pomps of wor- 
ship, and the servitors of the altars.” 

The first Napoleon gladly welcomed the volume. Its wonderful style captivated 
him, and the truth of its doctrines reeommended it to his judgment. His acute and 
powerful mind readily detected, and cordially despised, the miserable sophistry 
which the would-be philosophers of the infidel school put forward as argument. He 
never would tolerate any atheistical prattle in those who surrounded him. Besides, 
at this time, he had political reasons for wishing a return to the ancient faith. His 
sagacity perceived the necessity of a religious foundation for all civil government. 
He was, moreover, busy in the matter of the concordat, and was glad to secure 
the champion of Christianity as ambassador to Rome. 

Of course the infidels sneered at the book, and scribbled pamphlets against it. 
Their efforts, however, did not prevent it from passing through seven editions in 
two years. Its general effect, making some allowance for the extreme vanity of 
the author, is rather fairly stated in the preface to the edition of 1828, which we 
have already quoted. ‘‘ The faithful believed themselves saved by the appearance 
of a book which responded so well to their inmost feelings. There was then felt a 
need of faith, an avidity for religious consolations, which originated in the very pri- 
vation of those consolations for so many long years. What supernatural strength 
was to be asked for, in view of all the adversities which had been endured. How 
many mutilated families had to seek near the Father of men the children they had 
lost! How many broken hearts, how many souls made solitary, called on a divine 
hand to heal them. Men hastened to the house of God, as they do to that of a phy- 
sician, when a pestilence is raging. The victims of our troubles (and how various 
those victims !) saved themselves at the altar, as shipwrecked wretches cling to the 
rock whither they flee for safety.” 

The manner in which the work under consideration has been executed, was 
admirably calculated to attract the attention and win the favor of those to whom 
it was addressed. Christianity had been sneered at and ridiculed, till the people 
of France had come to regard it asa sort of reflection upon one’s sagacity and 
common sense, to be suspected of any religious proclivities. It was thought all well 
enough for fools and women, but something very far beneath the notice of men of 
sense. The men who babbled in this manner, were amazingly ignorant of the 
first principles of that system of religion which they thus thoughtlessly assailed. 
All their notions of Christianity were derived at second hand, from Voltaire and 
his copyists. It was necessary to present to them a true view of that system 
which they so egregiously misrepresented. 

Accordingly, our author devotes the first part of his book to a consideration of 
the dogmas and tenets of Christianity. He begins by a review of the battle-field, and 
the line of infidel attack. He shows where the champions of the truth have erred, 
and re-arranges the order of their forces. He abandons the old system of theological 
argument, and adopts an analytical, instead of a synthetical mode of reasoning. 
He finds it necessary ‘ to ascend from the effect to the cause; not to prove that 
the Christian religion is excellent because it comes from God, but that it comes 
from God because it is excellent.” That is, he proposes to win men to admire | 
Christianity, because of its intrinsic beauty and holiness, and after that, to induce 
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them to inquire into the source of its exalted merits. He sets out to prove it the 
author of all the improvements of modern civilization; the patron of the arts; the 
most liberal, most humane, most divine religion, that has ever been professed by 
man. To do this, he passes in review the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity, shows how superior the Christian conception of virtue is to the most rap- 
turous dreams of the poets and philosophers of antiquity, dwells especially upon 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul, and proceeds to answer 
various objections to the Mosaic cosmogony and the fundamental dogmas of 
religion. 

In few parts of his work do his brilliant eloquence and poetic enthusiasm show 
to greater advantage, than when he describes the habits of animals, and the beau- 
ties of nature. His argument against the chronological opponents of Christi- 
anity is brief but convincing, but when he touches upon geological science he 
signally fails. His facts have been all overturned by the advance of science, and 
the reader wonders that he did not modify his assertions of the evidences of the 
deluge, to be found in the old Silurian rocks. Indeed, in the matter of physical 
science generally his notions are crude, and he seems never to have taken the 
trouble to revise and correct his statements. 

But in the second and third parts of the work, in which he combats the absurd 
idea that Christianity is hostile to human progress, his splendid abilities shine forth 
in their full lustre. He shows how great have been the gains of poetry, literature, 
eloquence, and the arts, from the religion of the Saviour. He contrasts the ideas 
of Paganism with those of Judaism and Christianity, and proves that the latter 
shoot up into an empyrean of sublimity, as far above the former, as the heaven of 
the Bible is above the snowy peaks of Olympus. He sets the Paradise Lost and 
the Divina Commedia over against the Iliad and the A&neid, and points out the 
superior majesty and power of the great Christian poets. 

The work closes with a noble eulogy on the ceremonies and practices of Chris- 
tianity. We had intended to quote some passages, to give our readers an idea of 
the strength and beauty of his style, but we have laboured under an embarras des 
richesses. We have been almost bewildered with splendor. Were we to copy all 
we have marked, we should extend this article to an unwarrantable length, and 
we are unable to choose what we shall omit. We therefore refer our readers to the 
volume itself, which certainly contains more brilliant and varied eloquence, than 
any book of the kind produced by the present century. 





Wuar Famiry Government Is.—It is not to watch children with a suspicious eye 
to frown at the merry outbursts of innocent hilarity ; to suppress their joyous laughter, 
and to mould them into melancholy, little models of octogenarian gravity. And when 
they have been in fault, it is not to punish them simply on account of personal injury 
that you may have chanced to suffer in consequence of their fault, while disobedience, 
unattended by inconvenience to yourself, passes without a rebuke. Nor is it to 
overwhelm the little culprit with a flood of angry words ; to stun him with a deaf- 
ening voice ; to call him by hard names, which do not express his misdeeds ; to load 
him with epithets which would be extravagant if applied to a fault of ten-fold enormity; 
or to declare with passionate vehemence that he is the worst child in the world, and 


destined to the gallows. 








THE PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT. 


Translated for the Metropolitan from Le Correspondant. 


Tue following article, which we take from the pages of the July number of 


Le Correspondant, is from the pen of M. Fr. de Corcelles, who, from his official 
position near the Holy See, had the best opportunities of understanding the work- 
ings of the somewhat complex machinery of the papal government. He addresses 
himself, as he informs us, not only to Catholics, but to all whose opinions, what- 
ever their origin may be, do not repel, in advance, the expression of free and 
honest testimony. 

Twice, says M. de Corcelles, I represented my country at the Court of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. This distinguished honor, however, does not permit me to 
forget diplomatic discretion ; but it authorizes me to refute, with a firm assurance, 
the declarations of the Count de Cavour, of Lords Clarendon and Palmerston, 
upon the alleged barbarity of the Pontifical Government. Why should my par- 
ticular relations restrain me? It will suffice for me to oppose to the adversaries 
of the Holy See that which every one has a right to say, and which al! the world 
may know. 

In the first place, before replying exactly to their accusations, I am obliged to 
define them. This is not easy, since they are sometimes dissembling, vague and 
confused, sometimes expressed with violent rage. 

In the congress, five great powers are concerned, four of which, doubtless 
would react against extreme propositions; a certain moderation then is necessary. 
At London, and at Turin, dithyrambs are quite convenient, and yet it is wise to 
overthrow all pertaining to that kind of ingenuity that M. de Saint-Aulaire, of 
venerable memory, called, in trying times, the ransom of parliament. 

Think you not, that governments the least discussed, pay a tribute of the same 
sort, and with yet more danger, since nothing there opposes the rapidity of resolu- 
tions? Under all rules, alas! they exaggerate for the public. Prudence counsels, 
nevertheless, to demand whether oratorical threats do not announce at the present 
day real projects for a future sufficiently near to us. 

Not only is the situation of Italy judged without reference to every rule of jus- 
tice, without opposing debates with the parties denounced, without control or 
proofs; but it is determined to proceed in this manner. As to considering the 
question in itself, it appears to be least thought of. The thoughts of statesmen 
appear to travel in Lombardy and Sicily, Parma and Modena, when they speak 
of Rome. 

In Piedmont, they sacrifice equitable and well ordered liberty to ambition, expe- 
rience to experiment, the cause of nationality to the systematic alteration of those 
venerable, Christian, loyal and charming customs, at the very time when we yet 
admire, upon the field of battle, that which they yet retain of virtuous energy. 
Independence is tearing up its own titles, and exposing itself to the double bondage 
that follows anarchy. They become theological disputants, hecause they know 
not where to employ their brave steel; but the first and most beautiful condition 
of States truly representative, without which all liberal array but serve to cover 
a revolutionary lie, is misunderstood, and as they can no longer respect the rights 
of conscience of their fellow citizens, it is clear that those of an hundred and 
eightymillions of Catholics inspire no scruple. 
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What a contrast! The executive power of the late French Republic had the 
glory of breaking up the propagandist armies, and of offering to Pius IX that 
first assistance, that could not remain sterile, and behold an ancient monarchy 
lending itself to two enterprises precisely the contrary, seeking to destroy in a 
general war the work accomplished at Rome in 1849, and maintained for seven 
years! 

In England, the same government that so generously received our clergy in 
1792, the same people that to its own honor, a few years ago, commenced the 
work of Catholic emancipation, now descends to sentiments unknown to its 
fathers. Because the temporal establishment of the Holy See presents its weak 
points, which are common in the highest degree to all the States of Europe, it is 
declared that the Papacy is about to disappear, and that the only question now is 
of securing over it an easy victory; sectarian animosities become complicated 
with mercantile speculations and reduction of tariffs in exchange for their support. 
Strange coalition of Febronius, Bareme and Calvin! 

In the Congress we find men of moderation, but in the midst of conflicting 
views, prejudices, working for effect upon governments, upon an assembly, or an 
ally of doubtful temper, it is impossible to understand their real views and designs. 
How then, and at what moment shall we take up this suit? Evidently this is 
only practicable by comparing all that is said, and by a brief review of all that 
has passed. Let us try to judge the complaint in the severest terms of the prose- 
cution, to show the excess of the evil; and in its mildest forms to show that 
moderation and true prudence consist in persevering courageously in justice and 
not being led off or borne away by those who outrage it. 

It is well known whence arose this tempest, which may toss and agitate the 
bark of St. Peter, and with it various other governments, but which sooner or 
later will die away before a word more powerful than all the tumults of ambition 
here below. 

The Count de Cavour, assisted by M. de Villamarina, addressed a note to the 
ministers of France and England on the 27th of March, demanding, in the gov- 
ernment of the Holy See, the intervention of the powers about to unite in a con- 
gress. The incompetency of the Sovereign Pontiff to govern his people; the per- 
manent dunger of disorder in the centre of Italy; the extension of Austrian domina- 
tion beyond what the treaties of 1815 conceded to her: make up the substance of 
their theme which concludes as follows : 

“If there is a fact clearly developed by the history of the last few years, it is the 
difficulty, or rather we should say, the impossibility of a complete reform of the 
Pontifical Government to meet the wants of the times and the reasonable requirements 
of the popular will.” 


Behold the remedy—Secularization— Code Nupoleon. 


“It is evident, adds the Count de Cavour, that the Court of Rome will strug- 
gle to the last moment against the execution of these two projects. We conceive 
that it may yield, in appearance, to the acceptance of civil and even political re 
forms, but to render them illusory in practice; but it understands too well that 
Secularization, and the Code Napoleon introduced at Rome, just where the temporal 
power reposes, would sap its very foundations, and cause it to crumble in taking away 
us principal supports ; clerical privileges and the canon law. Nevertheless, if one 
cannot hope to introduce a true reform in the centre where the machinery of tem- 
poral and spiritual authority is so blended that it cannot be separated completely 
without being broken, we believe that it may be effected in the legations, on con- 
dition of separating from Rome, at least administratively, this part of the State, 
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Without flattering ourselves that a combination of this kind may last perpetually, we 
are of opinion that it sy suffice for a long time, for the end proposed ; to pacify 
these provinces, to satisfy legitimate popular wants, and thereby even lo secure the 
temporal government of the Holy See, without any necessity for a permanent army.”’ 

Thence follows: 

The apostolical principality under the high domination of the Pope, but gov- 
erned by its own laws, having its tribunals, its finances, its army, governed, with 
ministers and a state council, by a pontifical lay vicar, appointed for ten years; a 
native army immediately organized by means of a military conscription; the exe- 
cution of these measures entrusted to a high commissioner named by the powers, 
and to the French government, whose troops should replace, temporarily, those 
of Austria in the legations. 

Lord Clarendon, informing the house of lords, on the 7th of June, of the re- 
ception given to this memorandum of the Count de Cavour and his colleague, 
expresses himself in these terms: 

“The French plenipotentiary and myself concurred in the opinion, that, the 
question having been completely discussed with the Sardinian plenipotentiary at 
numerous interviews, it was not necessary to send a reply in writing. The note 
of the 27th of March, which I deposite upon the table, was, in itself, the demand 
to carry the question of Italy before the congress then about to assemble at Paris. 
The best reply to this note was to do what it called for, and the question of Italy was 
submitted to the congress.”’ - 

It is thus that the Count de Walewski places first, before this assembly the 
question, from which pour forth immediately, as from Pandora’s box, the griefs 
of Piedmont and of England. It was forgotten that it could not be closed again, 
and yet as it was but half opened, something is dimly observed to remain at the 
bottom. We trust it may be hope for the Church! 

It has appeared to me just to mention these circumstances because they may 
indicate that the Count de Walewski took the initiative upon this formidable 
question so as to circumscribe it within limits which he did not wish to be ex- 
ceeded. In fact, the French plenipotentiary does not speak to his colleagues of the 
note or of the projects of M. de Cavour, he confines himself to expressing a wish 
for the double evacuation of the pontifical territory by the French and Austrian 
troops, and as soon as the safety and internal organization of the country will 
admit of it, so as to terminate promptly the present condition of things which he 
considers anormal. He condemns, furthermore, subversive factions, announces 
in praiseworthy terms the fidelity of the French government to the Holy See; 
but the Baron de Manteuffle demands of him if such sentiments are not of a nature 
to excite the spirit of opposition and revolutionary movements, instead of correspond- 
ing with ideas which it was desirable to realise, with a certainly benevolent intention? 

Lord Clarendon, following, recognizes the principle that no government has the 
right to interfere in othef states, but there are cases where the exceptions to this 
rule become a right and a duty; according to him, the pontifical government 
presents assuredly an extreme case; then he complains of the state of siege of 
Bologna, of the highway robberies in the country ; he declares that if a remedy is 
not applied for just causes of discontent, a system will be rendered permanent, as 
little satisfactory for the people as creditable for the governments; he takes up, in fine, 
on the part of England, the project of the lay separation of the legations, as ex- 
posed in the Sardinian note, but still without mentioning the author. 

The Count de Cavour succeeds, and judges proper, before the united powers to 
add nothing to this playing upon his own ideas, and to be silent upon the memo- 
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randum which has produced all these debates. Was not this, nevertheless, the 
occasion to explain, how his note of the 27th of March could secure the temporal 
government of the papacy, at the same time that it alleged its incurable bad faith, 
its absolute incompetency for government ; how, if he could not answer forever, for the 
efficacy of his remedy he ventures to propose it for the perpetuity of the Church? 

But he had his reasons for confining himself to certain views relative to the dan- 
gers of Austrian occupation, of abnormal condition, &c. It is useless to reproduce 
here all the observations exchanged at this same session, and officially published. 
Austria, while objecting that the congress was not called to make known to indepen- 
dent Sovereigns its will relative to their internal organization, concurs, nevertheless, 
with the words of the first French plenipotentiary as to the duration of the occu- 
pation of the Roman States. She pronounces against the intervention, wherein 
she subsequently figures, Russia abstains. Then the Count de Walewski, sum- 
ming up all that he has heard and said, establishes : 

“Ist. That the Austrian plenipotentiaries stand associated in the wish ex- 
pressed by the French plenipotentiaries for the double evacuation of the Pontifi- 
cal States, so soon as it can be done with due regard to the consolidation of the 
authority of the Holy See. 2d. That the majority of the plenipotentiaries have not 
contested the efficacy of the measures of clemency taken, in a becoming manner, by 
the governments of the Italian peninsula, and especially by that of the two Sicilies.” 


This, it is seen, is a moderate suffrage, because it sets aside the note of the 
Count de Cavour; but it does not say whether the Pontifical government, the 
only one with which are occupied at present, is comprised, by rigors of a nature 
to trouble the peace, and to furnish material for the attacks of the demagogues, in the 
same complaint that is principally addressed to the Court of Naples. 

The words by the governments of the peninsula, apply necessarily either to all 
the sovereigns of Rome, Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, or to a portion of them. 
Why the plural without names? If certain of these governments are excepted, 
it would have been but just to have said so, for the censures of Europe are not, 
in Italy, without personal and public perils. 

Commentaries on a proposition made and not refuted in congress, give to it in 
other assemblies, and in the echoes of the press, a character not thought of by the 
author—but in certain situations silence speaks. 

The resounding of the twenty-second protocol proves this well. What happens 
in fact? The Count de Cavour, not having met with the reception he had 
expected in the congress, sends again to the ministers of France and England only 
a second note more vehement than the first; this time he no longer invokes the 
concurrence of the other powers, and he remains silent as to the project of the 
27th of March, then he sets off to give an account of his course, under another 
style, to the chamber and senate of Piedmont. 

Nothing shows more clearly the strategy of the complaints expressed against the 
Holy See than the different terms of the Count de Cavour in these latter conjunc- 
tures, so closely allied one to another. According to the note of the 16th of April, 
everything is at the worst; the Count de Cavour uses no more reserve : 


“Our hope has been deceived. In spite of the good will of England and 
France, in spite of their benevolent efforts, the persistence of Austria in requiring 
that the discussions of the congress should remain strictly circumscribed in the 
sphere marked out before her union is the cause that this assembly is about to dis- 
solve without having brought any relief to the afflictions of Italy. * * * * * 
Never were the prisons and penitentiaries so filled with condemned for political causes, 
Never has the police been more troublesome, nor the state of seige more severely ap- 
plied: such is the condition of Italy for the last seven years. 

76 Vor. IV.—No. 10. 
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* Convinced that they have nothing more to expect from diplomacy, the Italians 
will fall back, with southern ardor, in the ranks of the revolutionary and subversive 
party, and Italy will be again a burning focus of conspiracies and disorders which 
will perhaps be repressed, but which the most trivial European commotion will cause 
to break forth again with furious violence. Thus, the undersigned are convinced 
that the cabinets of London and Paris, taking into consideration the state of Italy, 
will consult, in concert with Sardinia, on the means of applying a remedy. 

* Signed : C. Cavour. 
“De ViILLAMARINA.” 

In the chamber at Turin, on the 7th of June, things are not so dark, according to 
this minister, who congratulates himself upon a certain success : 

‘Thus the abnormal and unhappy condition of Italy has been denounced to 
Europe, not by demagogues and revolutionists, but by the representatives of the 
first powers of Europe. 4 verdict rendered by France and England cannot remain 
sterile.’ 

(Lord Clarendon had said, on the 5th of June, in the House of Lords, that “the 
English government could not occupy itself with the second Sardinian note, because 
France and Austria, occupying the Pontifical territory, were the only powers com- 
petent to prepare things for the departure of their troops with safety, but that the 
two governments were negotiating earnestly together near the Holy See, to effect 
this result.) 

And even Austria has her compliment in the Senate, so satisfactory do things 
appear : 

* The facts cited by the Sardinian plenipotentiaries have not been contested in the 
congress, after the closure of which their connection has been acknowledged hy a 
power which had refused discussion on this subject ; in such manner, that at the pre- 
sent day there is not one which does not recognize that the condition of Italy is 

, and that the application of a remedy is necessary.” 

If the Count de Cavour has thus contributed to involve Austria in the remon- 
strances, it is perhaps a success, in his point of view, and the Pontifical govern- 
ment comes out of the campaign equally accused and abandoned; but we must 
wait yet until the spirit of the negotiations of France and Austria is better known. 
Until then we will doubt if M. de Cavour owes them so much thankfulness. 

Such is, so far as relates to Rome, all the history of the twenty-second protocol, 
of its causes, of its remonstrances, direct or indirect, and of its results, so far as yet 
known. It would have shown us the minimum and maximum of accusations 
addressed to the Pontifical government if Lord Palmerston had not taken occasion 
to declare, with declamatory malice, before the parliament, that the holy city had 
never been better governed than during the absence of the Pope, and by the Roman 
triumvirs, who had at least endeavored to prevent the atrocities committed. (! ) 

After this vulgar outrage by Lord Palmerston on his fellow-citizens of Ireland, 
his allies at Sebastopol, the Catholics of the whole world, upon the most gentle as 
well as most holy Pontiff, we may boldly conclude; that, 

The Pontifical government refuses necessary amnesties; its dungeons have 
never been so filled with suspected or condemned political offenders; it rejects 
artfully and obstinately the ameliorations required by the spirit of the age, op- 
presses its people, and does not pretend to govern them but.by force; its adminis- 
tration is in disorder; highway robberies infest its thoroughfares ; it refuses to lay- 
men an adequate part in the public employments; its situation is, as was said in 
the congress, anormal. 

I will examine in order these principal charges; I propose even, apart by itself, 
to complete my study in exposing a real paradox in regard to the diplomacy of the 
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day, that is to say, the necessity of applying, sooner or later, to the double invio- 
lability of the Holy See, within as without, the guarantee common to the Catholic 
powers. On this point, which has nothing in it rash or chimerical, since it is 
known to have occupied the conferences at Rome in 1832, and at Gaeta in 1849, 
I do not adopt the objections of M. de Montalambert. 
But for the present, [ throw myself into the melee as advocate for the accused. 
To be continued. 





SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. 
ST. PAUL, (Continued.) 
The Apostle at Perze—Fickleness of the People—At Lystra he is looked upon as a 
t ; 4 y 
god, and soon after stoned—His Miraculous Recovery—Return to Antioch—Mis- 


sions lo Mlyricun and elsewhere—His Missionary Life, its trials and sufferings— 
The Council of Jerusalem. 


Havine thus in the conversion of Sergius Paulus laid a foundation of that 
Roman Church, which, beginning with the baptism of the centurion Cornelius 
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by St. Peter, the chief of the apostles, was by the death of both to be raised to its 
signal pre-eminence, St. Paul left Cyprus, and once more embarking on that sea 
which he was so often to traverse on his apostolic voyages, he landed at the mouth 


of the Castrus, and proceeded doubtless on foot to Perge. The stately temple of 
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St. Paul and St. Barnabas at Lystra. 


Diana, which from a neighboring height cast its shadow of superstition over the 
tomb, saddened the heart of St. Paul, yet here the apostle of the Gentiles, 
though he preached first to the Jews, was to gain souls to Christ, not from his 
brethren according to the flesh, not from the children of Jacob, but from the hith- 
erto blinded votaries of Diana. 

On the first sabbath-day indeed St. Paul and St. Barnabas entered the syna- 
gogue, and doubtless marked by their dress as teachers of the law, were invited by 
the rulers to speak, if they had any word of exhortation to make to the people. 
On this invitation St. Paul rose, and after showing God’s mercy to their nation, 
he showed that Christ was really the Messiax, and urged them to believe in 
him, and not by their obstinacy become partakers of the sin of those in Jerusa- 
lem. Many were converted by his words, and the doctrine was talked of by all, 
Jew and Gentile, so that the next Saturday, “ the whole city almost came together 
to hear the word of God.”? The Jews, now excited by envy, opposed St. Paul, 
whereupon he and St. Barnabas said boldly: “To you it behooved us first to 
speak the word of God; but seeing you reject it, and judge yourselves unworthy 
of eternal life, behold we turn to the Gentiles.”” Nor did they turn in vain: many 
believed and were baptized. This spread of the truth provoked the Jews, who, 
arousing the fanaticism of the women and the great, raised a persecution against 
the apostles, who were driven out. 
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Shaking the dust from off their feet, St. Paul and St. Barnabas journeyed on 
through the provinces of Pamphylia and Pisidia, and crossing the mountains de- 
scended into the plain of Iconium. The synagogue of this city was the scene of 
another triumph, for at their preaching many, both Jews and Greeks, believed ; 
but of persecution also, for the unbelieving attempted to maltreat them, and even 
stoned them as blasphemers. Obedient to our Lord’s direction, that- when one 
city rejected them they should visit another, the holy envoys proceeded to the other 
towns of Lycaonia, such as Lystra and Derbe, preaching the gospel in all direc- 
tions. At the former of these cities a mighty miracle attested the mission of the 
apostles. Perceiving a cripple, whose countenance showed the faith within him, 
St. Paul, turning to him, said aloud: “ Stand upright on thy feet,” and immedi- 
ately he who from birth had never used his limbs, leaped up and walked. 

** The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men,’ cried the astonished 
crowd, and hailing St. Barnabas as Jupiter and St. Paul as Mercury, they sought 
to pay them divine honors; so that the very priest of Jupiter came with his atten- 
dants and victims to offer sacrifice to them at the city gate. Horrified at this 
impiety, the apostles rent their garments, as the Orientals always did to express 
grief or indignation, and rushing forward explained that they were mortals like 
themselves, envoys of the only true God, whom all must adore to be saved. But 
so persuaded were the people, that not without great difficulty did St. Paul suc- 
ceed in convincing them. 

With such a high character among the people, it might be supposed that their 
success was now rapid; but in a few days these same people, led away by men 
from Antioch aad Iconium, turned against the -apostles, and stoning St. Paul 
dragged him out of the city, flinging what they supposed his lifeless corpse to be 
the prey of the vulture and the jackal. But God had not yet terminated the 
labors of his apostle: when the disciples gathered around the body of their 
holy master he arose, restored it would seem by a miracle, and returned with them 
to the city. ‘The next day, with St. Barnabas, his holy companion, he proceeded 
to Derbe and Antioch. For a considerable time there they labored in all these 
cities, increasing the number of the faithful; ordaining priests. Having firmly 
established the Church in these provinces, they returned to Attalia, where they 
once more embarked, and sailing past Cyprus and St. Paul’s native Cilicia, landed 
at the mouth of the shady Orontes and ascended to Antioch, that cradle of the 
Christian name and primacy. 

Great was the joy of the Church at Antioch when the apostles related what 
great things God had wrought by their ministry, how he had opened the door of 
faith to the Gentiles, how many souls had been led to the way of salvation, what 
trials they had undergone, what consolations they had experienced. 

This return to Antioch took place, it is supposed, in the year of our Lord forty- 
five, and from this period it became the cenire of missionary operations, to which 
we find but occasional allusions in the writings of the apostle himself or his 
disciple St. Luke. The most remote of the excursions was apparently bis mission 
to Illyricum, where, as he informs us in his epistle to the Romans, he preached 
the gospel,* being the first to proclaim the tidings of salvation on that shore of the 
Adriatic. He sought ever the spots which no envoy of the cross had reached, the 
places *‘where Christ was not named, lest he should build upon another man’s 
foundation.”” Of these voyages by sea and land, we know neither the particulars 


* Rom. xv, 19 
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nor the result: of the success which attended his preaching no record is pre- 
served, but he tells us in general terms that he underwent more hardships and was 
more frequently in prison for Christ’s sake. We know that he was three times 
shipwrecked, and that on one of these occasions, to use his own expression, 





A Day and a Night in the Deep. 


«A day and a night I was in the depth of the sea.””? Besides these, he was 
constantly in ** peril from robbers, in perils from his own nation, in perils from 
the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils of the 
sea, in perils from false brethren, in labor and painfulness, in watching often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fasting often, in cold and nakedness.’”* 

During the course of these excursions he was five times scourged by the Jews, 
each time receiving the thirty-nine stripes which the law allowed, and thrice, too, 
was he beaten with rods by the Romans, who, allowing greater severity, of course 
did not treat him more gently than his own countrymen: and yet such was the 
love of the cross of this servant of Jesus Christ, that only once did he assert that 
proud prerogative of Roman citizenship, which would have saved him from igno- 
miny and pain. 

One event in this period, related more at length, is his visit to Jerusalem, and 
the consequent convocation of the first council of the Church. The occasion was 
as follows:—The Church at Antioch flourished exceedingly under the holy men 
who had founded it, and had gathered to the fold no inconsiderable number of 
Gentiles, on whom none of the obligations of the Mosaic law were imposed. At 
last, however, some from Jerusalem, said to be Cerinthus and his disciples, 
came and sowed the seed of discord, preaching that none could be saved who did 
not practice circumcision and fulfil the observances of the law. So great was the 
trouble caused, that the faithful at Antioch resolved to send St. Paul and his con- 


* 2 Goriath. xi, 23-228. 
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stant fellow-laborer, St. Barnabas, to the holy city to the feet of the apostles of 
our Lord, the depositazies of his doctrine and his truth, in order to know from the 
unerring tribunal which Christ had established what was the course to be pursued. 
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Hills and Walls of Jerusalem. 


Christianity itself was at stake. The apostles who had survived till then assem- 
bled with the bishops and priests at Jerusalem, and the question was laid before 
them. St. Peter presided, and St. Paul with St. Barnabas set forth their labors 
among the Gentiles and the course which they had pursued—a course approved 
by miracles and by a rapid propagation of the gospel. His fellow Pharisees, 
however; unmoved by this, still expressed the opinion that the Mosaic laws should 
be upheld as of divine institution, and never formally abolished by our Lord in 
his teaching, or by the apostles in practice. St. Peter, however, rising up, said : 
“Brethren, you know that in former days God made a choice among us, that by 
my mouth the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel and believe. And 
God, who knoweth the hearts, gave them testimony, giving to them the Holy 
Ghost, as well as to us; and put no difference between us and them, purifying 
their heart by faith. Now, therefore, why tempt you God to puta yoke upon 
the necks of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear; but 
we believe to be saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ in like manner as 
they do.” 
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St. James next spoke, approving all that the chief of the apostolic college had 
said, and he too gave it as the truth that the Gentiles converted to God were not 
to be disquieted. Certain things, however, which even before the Mosaic dispen- 
sation had been required, were to be observed ; that is, that all should refrain from 
the heathen sacrifices by partaking of the meats offered, from concubinage, and 
also from eating blood or strangled animals. The decision of the council was 
conformable to the words of the apostles and head of the Church, with whom 
Christ had promised to abide all days, even to the consummation of the world, 
and whom he had taught by his Holy Spirit; and the decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, index of its divinely given powers, begins with the awful words: “It 
hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 





OUR CONVENTS.—IX. 
THE SISTERS OF LORETTO. 


Or the early missionaries of Kentucky, and many of them were men of emi- 
nent holiness and fruitful laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, there is none per- 
haps who can more justly rivet our attention than the Belgian priest Charles 
Nerinckx, who founded the order of which we are now to speak, and allured to 
our shores that band of young and devoted Belgians who became the corner-stones 
of the Jesuits in Missouri.* . 

Born at Herffelingin, in Hainaut, on the 2d of October, 1761, he passed from 
the bosom of his pious family to the College of Geel, and thence to the far-famed 
University of Louvain. Resolving to devote himself to the service of the altar, he 
found in his holy design no obstacle from his parents, and accordingly began to read 
divinity at Mechlin in 1781. Study did not chill his early piety or zeal, and it 
excited no surprise that on his ordination, four years later, he was appointed pas- 
tor of Mechlin, nor eight years later entrusted with the care of the extensive and 
neglected parish of EPerbery Meerbeke. Here he remained, restoring discipline, 
awakening piety and elevating all, till the hordes of infidel France burst on unhappy 
Belgium. Then, in concealment for seven long years, he imparted, by stealth, 
the consolations of religion to his flock, and to the countless victims of infidel 
cruelty. At last, as perils grew thicker around him, Father Nerinckx saw little 
hope of being able to continue his labors, and embarking for the United States, 
reached Baltimore in 1804. 

Bishop Carroll received the Belgian priest with joy, and as soon as a knowledge 
of our language enabled him to undertake the ministry, sent him to Kentucky, 
thenceforth to be the field of his labors, his privations and his merits. 

“In the course of his long missionary career,” says the illustrious Bishop of 
Louisville, to whom we are indebted for these precious details, “‘ Mr. Nerinckx 
discovered many young females who sought to practice a more perfect virtue than 
was compatible with the distractions of the world. They had caught no little of 
his own spirit of prayer, of disengagement from the world, and of lofty enthusiasm 
in the path of Christian perfection. He observed, too, many young girls, who 
were raised in ignorance and greatly exposed to temptation.” To promote the 


* Fathers Elet, De Smet, &c. 
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spiritual welfare of these he resolved to form a religious congregation or sisterhood, 
and impelled by that same filial devotion to our blessed lady and the whole holy 
family which had characterized the holy missionary Chaumonot, the -sainted 
founder of Loretto in Canada, that exact copy of the Santa Casa,* Father Nerinckx 
styled them the “Sisters of Loretto, or Friends of Mary at the foot of the Cross.” 

Among his spiritual daughters in the various missions which he directed, Mr. 
Nerinckx easily found ladies proper to begin the work, and he accordingly laid the 
corner-stone of his new society on the 25th of April, 1812, in a spot which he 
had secured on Hardin’s Creek, near the church of St. Charles. Here in a few 
log cabins these pious women began their order, the tall cross reared at their very 
door reminding them that the end of their institute was to honor the sufferings of our 
Lord and of his dear Mother. Poverty of the severest kind characterized this fer- 
vent order: bare-footed, clothed in coarse attire of their own manufacture, with no 
bed but a little straw, these sisters, as frequently they uttered from beneath their 
close veils the touching ejaculations: “Oh! suffering Jesus! Oh! sorrowful 
Mary!” recalled the fervor and austerities of the holy land of Thebais.+ The 
comparison is not our own; in the words of the sainted Flaget, who knew them 
well, and who knew sanctity well, these early sisters of Loretto were “ the edifica- 
tion of all who knew them: their singular piety and penitential lives reminding 
one of all that we have read of the ancient monasteries of Palestine and Thebais.”’£ 
“They have a holy superior,”’ wrote the present Bishop Odin, in 1824, “ for five 
years has she beerf sick. During the bishop’s absence she was several times sup- 
posed to be at the point of death. It was my happiness to see and assist at these 
moments so fearful to the worldly. Oh! what a touching spectacle! a smile was 
ever on her lips; she lovingly kissed her Saviour’s cross, and enjoyed a perfect 
calm. When asked whether she needed anything, she would answer: ¢ prayers; 
a holy death; that is all I ask.’ ”’] 

Their own sanctification was not, however, the sole object of the institute: one 
main object was to labor for the religious instruction of girls, and so successful 
were they in their course of education that in a few years they were enabled to 
send out colonies from the mother-house, and before the death of their holy 
founder, which took place at St. Genevieve on the 12th of August, 1824, they had 
six different establishments in Kentucky and Missouri, their order comprising no 
less than a hundred sisters, nineteen being in the latter State. Besides the girls 
whom they had formed as regular pupils, they had at this time prepared also no 
less than eight thousand girls for their first communion.§ 

Mr. Nerinckx died away from his spiritual daughters, but his remains, claimed 
at first by the house in Missouri, were finally transferred to the mother house of 
the institute which he founded, where they rest, like those of Saint Francis, at 
Annecy, and Archbishop Neale, at Georgetown. 


* Father Chaumonot was successively Huron missionary on the banks of Lake 
Huron, at Isle Orleans near Quebec, and at Loretto; during a temporary stay in Mon- 
treal he founded the confraternity of the holy family, which still subsists, approved by 
many successive Popes. His church at Loretto was an exact imitation of the Santa 
Casa in size, dimensions, arrangement and furniture. This holy man died at Quebec 
on the 2ist of February, 1693, at the advanced age of eighty-two, after a life illustrious 
for miracles and supernatural favors.—Shea’s History of the Catholic Missions, p. 198. 

t Bishop Spalding’s Sketches of Kentucky, p. 202-209. Annales de la Propagation 
de la Foi, ii, 369. 

t Letter cited by Bp. Spalding, p. 208. 

|| Annales de la Propagation, 11, 369. 

§ Catholic Almanac for 1840, p. 143. Annales de la Propogation, i, v. 47. 

77 Vou. 1V.—No. 10. 
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After the death of their lamented founder, the Lorettines confined their labors 
under the guidance of the Rev. Guy Chabrat, subsequently coadjutor bishop of the 
diocese. During his administration the society continued to increase and flourish, 
the State having given its approval of their services to the cause of education by 
incorporating their academy at Loretto in 1827. 

The sisterhood has increased in numbers and usefulness down to the present 
time. In 1844 there were no less than one hundred and seventy-nine members in 
Kentucky, Arkansas and Missouri, all subject to the mother house of Loretto: and 
at that time sixty-five had died in the order during its existence of thirty-two years.* 

At present there seem to be seven establishments of the order in Missouri and 
Kentucky, Mother Bridget Spalding being the superior. ‘The academy at the 
mother house has sixty pupils; that of Mount Calvary, near Lebanon, sixty, 
directed by twenty-eight sisters; that of Bethlehem, in Harden County, ninety 
pupils, under the charge of twenty-five sisters; at the convent of Cedar Grove, 
near Portland, thirteen religious train up in virtue seventy young ladies. In Mis- 
souri there are three convents, one at Floressant with twenty-one sisters and a 
school of seventy-five girls; one at St. Genevieve with seventy pupils, and the 
convent of St. Vincent’s at Cape Girardeau, where sixty-five pupils acquire a 
polite and liberal no less than a Christian education from the Sisters of Providence, 
the devoted daughters of Father Nerinckx. 


* Sketches of Kentucky, p. 213. 





THE TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 


Concluded from page 546. 


In the different departments of the warehouse, several assistants, 
young and old, were scattered, to whom Gerald was formally introduced, 
and amongst them to Mr. Joseph Hastings and Mr. Richard Bassett, who 
were working together. With these Mr. Dillon left Gerald to assist in 
preparing an extensive order, and returned to his official desk, after 
pointing out what was to be done. They were both a year or two older 
than Gerald, and although they were obliged to work in order to be up 
to time in the execution of the order, still it was evident that they labored 
unwillingly, and while they did so they spoke slightingly and disrespect- 
fully of their employer, and hazarded several jests at his expense. Ger- 
ald could not laugh at or join in this, as they seemed to expect that he 
would do; but he said nothing for the present, but did the work allotted 
to him, and listened in silence to all that they said. As he was raw and 
inexperienced, he found that after a few days these ‘‘chums,” as they 
called themselves, were greatly more disposed to play than to work, and 
that while they lolled about at their ease and talked of the ‘‘fun”’ they 
had enjoyed or were to enjoy, they sought to place their own burthens 
on his shoulders, or, in other words, to make him do their tasks as well as 
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his own. Of the two, however, he found Dick Bassett infinitely the more 
exacting. Joseph Hastings was an easy-tempered, indolent, careless lad, 
fond of pleasure, and not scrupulous as to the kind; he was easily led, 
and as his uncle was fond of him and his allowance was liberal, he had 
more means at his command than he well knew what to do with. But 
Bassett, who was poor and viciously inclined, took advantage of the weak 
nature of his friend, and led him to taverns and other scenes of dissipa- 
tion which injured his health, wasted his money, and depraved his mind. 
All this, of course, was unknown to Mr. Hastings, whom they called the 
“governor,” and before whom Bassett always appeared to be busy, sober 
and industrious, although the moment his back was turned he laughed at 
his own success in cajoling his employer, and enjoyed the artifice 
amazingly. 

At first these young men were kind enough to Gerald, they taught him 
how business was to be done, because it materially assisted and relieved 
themselves, and they would have induced him to join their parties and 
spend his money if he had listened to their representations and allurements 
and yielded to them. But, fortunately for himself, he had a happy home 
to return to when his day’s work was over, and ample employment when 
he got there, which was more to his taste than the temptation they offered 
him. He had Fanny to teach, and the improvement which his docile and 
pretty pupil made, a great deal more than repaid him for the trouble he 
took to instruct her; while, on his own part, he set himself seriously to 
grapple with French and German, as the languages most likely to be use- 
ful to him as a commercial man, and to perfect himself in the art of an ac- 
countant, which he felt to be quite as necessary. And then, when these 
duties were over, he listened to Fanny as she practised her lesson on the 
piano, or joined her in a song, or read aloud some historical or interest- 
ing work to her and his mamma, and afterwards discussed with them the 
merits of the book they had just read, and concluded the evening 
by joining his mother and family in reciting aloud the Rosary of the ever 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in a charming little oratory which, at his leisure 
hours and at his own sole expense, he had constructed for his sister. 
Having placed themselves under the protection of the Immaculate Mother 
of all righteousness, and entreated her intercession, and that of all the 
angels and saints, as the chosen servants of God, from whose prayer for 
suffering sinners his merciful ear is never turned away, they retired to 
rest, fortified by their pious exercise, and prepared for that happy, peace- 
ful slumber which none but the virtuous ever enjoy. 

Thus it happened that the temptations thrown in his way were no 
temptations to him, determined as he was on the fulfilment of his duties, 
and fortified by a wish to improve both his sister and himself. He re- 
sisted them, therefore, firmly but quietly, and after a while he also began 
to refuse to undertake the additional labor which his fellow-clerks pressed 
upon him. For this he was at first reviled by Bassett, and finally threat- 
ened with personal chastisement; but at this his spirit at once rebelled: 
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“T have listened to your ill-language,”’ he said coolly to his threatener, 
‘because your reproaches are unjust and untrue, and only degrade your- 
self without injuring me; but a blow is altogether another thing, and I 
would seriously advise you to think twice before you proceed to inflict it 
on me.” 

Bassett resumed his occupation sullenly and silently, while Gerald and 
Joseph continued theirs in a better spirit, occasionally addressing each 
other, and sometimes good-naturedly assisting each other, for Gerald’s 
late exhibition of manliness had wonderfully raised him in the estimation 
of young Hastings. 

**And how do you manage to spend your evenings, Gerald ?”’ asked 
Joseph, as they paused in their labor. 

“Very pleasantly, indeed,” answered Gerald, with a smile. 

‘* But you don’t always remain at home, do you? that would be terrible 
slow work,”’ said Joseph. 

‘‘[ do not find it so, I assure you,’’ replied Gerald; ‘I have a sister 
to teach, a mother to please, and myself to instruct, and so between all, 
when bed hour comes, we are al] very often surprised to hear it is so 
late, I assure you. Besides, sometimes a friend or two comes in to tea, 
and sometimes we go to them, and altogether I do not feel that I require 
any better friends or greater amusements than I find in my own quiet 
home.” 

“ Ah! well, I wish I could say as much,” said Joseph, witha sigh; I 
have a father and mother, too, but my father always goes out after dinner, 
and my mother is too busy to sit quiet; and I have brothers and sisters, 
too, but Emma and Mary are always thinking of balls and parties, and 
Edward and Jem are eternally battling, and all the younger ones are just 
let to do as they like, so that to me any place is better than home, for 
there is neither order nor regularity in it, and even Dick Bassett and the 
tavern are a relief; although, to tell you the truth, Gerald,’’—this he said 
in a whisper,—“ I find Dick an expensive friend, who generally leaves me 
to pay wherever we go, because he knows that the Governor stands to 
me, although he, poor man, thinks that I spend the extra pay in im- 
proving myself. Indeed, one way or other, I must pull up, Gerald, for 
as it is, I have outrun the constable—got myself into debt, I mean—and 
unless I take better care for the future, the Governor may come to hear 
of it, and that would be ruin, for debt is the very thing on earth he most 
abhors. I should lose his favor and countenance for ever if he were to 
know how I am involved., But now let us get on; when we are done, I 
will have another chat with you, for Bassett always laughs at me when I 
talk of reforming either him or myself, and I hate to be laughed at.” 

Bassett had been called away during the latter part of their conversa- 
tion, which gave Gerald an opportunity of saying :— 

‘‘No true friend would wish you to run into debt, or hazard your 
uncle’s displeasure, and no prudent adviser would counsel you to persist 
in a course of pleasure which is attended with such serious risk.” 
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“ Yet what can I do?” asked the weak-minded Joseph; ‘Dick is a 
capital fellow, after all—up to everything, and knows everybody; I could 
never get on without Dick. To-night, for instance, we are to meet a 
party of gay fellows, and if I refused to go, what in the world would I do 
with myself? I knowT shall have to pay more than I can spare —~” 

“Then don’t do it—don’t go at all,” interrupted Gerald, earnestly; 
“spend your evening with me if you wish, and try how you will like it, 
but for goodness’ sake, do not suffer any one so far to mislead your easy 
disposition, as to tempt you again and again into scenes and places which 
your best friend would wish you to avoid.” 

‘Yes, but my word is pledged, Gerald; Dick and all of them would 
be disappointed.” 

“Let them; such a promise is only conditional; to break it injures 
nobody, and they can amuse themselves very well without you,” said 
Gerald. 

“That is true enough, too,’ 
Dick about it.” 

“No, do not do that,” said Gerald, laughing; ‘‘ make your resolution 
first, and when you speak to him, tell not that you wish to do it, but that 
it is done. Remember that you have a great deal at stake, and think 
seriously that your uncle’s good will is not a matter to be lightly lost, nor 
ought you to risk it because a few foolish young men expect you to be as 
foolish as themselves. Here is Bassett now; tell him you mean to take 
your tea with me, and let him come with you if he pleases. My mother 
will be glad to receive any friends of mine.” 

Dick Bassett looked dismally black upon hearing of Joseph’s new 
engagement. As to himself, he gave Gerald’s courteous invitation a 
point-blank and very rude refusal, and then set himself to combat Joseph’s 
resolution in every possible form. But, seconded by Gerald, Joseph 
stood firm, and, at last, the contest ended by Bassett’s asking him for a 
loan. of money, and by Joseph’s telling him that he had it not to give. 

“Had I gone with you to night, Dick,” he said, ‘‘I must have bor- 
rowed from some one, and thus added to debts which, as it is, it will 
puzzle me to pay. I have been thinking of retrenchment for some time, 
and now I am determined on it. Better late than never, you know, and 
I would seriously advise you to follow my example.” 

“Aye, and become a milksop and a miser,’’ said Bassett, sneeringly. 
“No, no, Joe, I hope I have more of the spirit of a man in me than that 
comes to. I’ll make your compliments to our friends, however, and tell 
them that you are afraid of spending your shillings, and can’t come.” 

“Tell them what you please, sir,”’ replied Joseph, haughtily, displeased 
at the bantering tone of his friend. 

When Gerald returned home, he told his mother what he had done, 
and the motives which had actuated him. 

“T like Joseph ‘Iastings,’’ he said to her, “ for he has a good disposi- 
tion and an am.able heart. But he is weak, and indolent, and easily 
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answered Joseph; “so, I—I’ll speak to 
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led, and for his good uncle’s sake, as well as his own, I should like to 
turn him from his present idle and expensive courses into better ones, if 
Ican. He seems disposed to like me, and we must try and amuse him, 
if possible, mamma; so I will prepare my dissolving views, and my 
magic lantern, and my galvanic trough, and Fanny shall sing her best 
songs, and you will be sure to give us a hot cake, and a capital cup of 
tea, and then, who knows, amongst us, but we may be able, in some 
degree, to repay Mr. Hastings’ goodness to us by serving his favorite 
nephew in the best way.” 

Mrs. O'Reilly kissed her son, and promised to second his good inten- 
tions to the best of her ability, and so did Fanny, who was now about 
thirteen years old, and was fast springing up into a very pretty, as well as 
a very accomplished, girl. 

When Joseph arrived in the evening, he was ushered into a neatly 
furnished, well-lighted parlor, with a bright fire in the grate, bright faces 
tq welcome him, and everything looking bright and cheerful about him. 
As the evening passed on, he found the time hang by no means heavy on 
his hands, and when he parted from Gerald in the hall, he thanked him 
gratefully for his entertainment, and readily promised to come again as 
often as they invited him. 

**We are seldom from home, and you will always find us the same,” 
was Gerald’s answer; ‘‘come to us as often as you will, and the oftener 
the better, if you find it pleasant, or if you think we can be of any use to 
you.” 

From that day forth Joseph Hastings was an altered youth. He and 
Gerald became “chums,” instead of Dick Bassett, for Dick stuck to his 
old companions and his old habits, although both Joseph and Gerald 
reasoned with and tried to change him; but he refused to be “ schooled,” 
as he called it, and sneered at the good advice given him, even while he 
witnessed the effect of it in another. Still he scrupled not to borrow 
money from Joseph, although, when quarter day came round, and he was 
asked to pay it, he had always an excuse to offer, and was mightily 
offended when, at last, Joseph insisted on it, in order that his own debts 
might be paid. 

“Mrs. O'Reilly,” he said, “has been kind enough to lend me what was 
necessary to pay my creditors, in order that my uncle might not hear of 
my folly in running into debt, but she expects to be repaid the loan with 
which she has accommodated me, and that cannot be done if I Jend my 
money to you, or if you do not honorably pay me what you owe me. 
Believe me, Dick, it would be better for you to do as I have done, and 
stop short in time, for you will find, in the long run, that dissipation is 
not pleasure, and that evil ways, and loose companions, are the surest 
forerunners of suffering, poverty, and disgrace.” 

Dick, however, was too hardened to listen to him. He still met his 
remonstrances with a sneer—called him a milksop and a miser, and paid 
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him back only a part of his debt, and that after many applications, 
although he had always money to spend on idleness and folly. It was 
fortunate, perhaps, for Joseph that he had Gerald always near him to 
keep him up to his good intentions, and to neutralize the attempts which 
Dick, and Dick’s comrades, made to wean him from them, since other- 
wise, such was his yielding nature, that he might have relapsed and fallen 
back into errors still greater than before. But as months, and even years, 
rolled by, Joseph found that Gerald’s plans and Gerald’s maxims were the 
best, after all. As Gerald advanced in years, and as his intelligence ad- 
vanced with them, his sagacious employer, who had watched his conduct 
keenly, without appearing to do so, had gradually advanced him from the 
lower departments of his office to the higher, and had advanced his salary 
also, until, when he was only eighteen years of age, he was in the receipt 
of a hundred pounds a year, and enjoyed the unlimited confidence of 
his employer. 

But this was not all. Gerald was not one of those who, having reached 
a certain height, felt his ambition gratified, and aspired to reach no fur- 
ther; he was aware that, although he might become a successful trader, 
without possessing much book learning, still the accumulation of riches 
was not the great aim of his existence, and he, therefore, desired to store 
his mind with such various and general information as would fit him to 
take his place in society, and enable him to perform his part there with 
credit and success. He had always a reasonable quantity of time on his 
hands, and, although he made it a point of employing his Sundays in 
good works, such as teaching the catechism, assisting at charity sermons, 
erganizing collections for the propagation of the faith, and such like 
pious duties, still, on the evening of other days, he had ample leisure to 
pursue such a course of study as would hereafler be useful to him in the 
way he desired it should be. In his intercourse with books, however, as 
well as in his intercourse with men, he sedulously avoided all acquaint- 
ance with what was vulgar, irreligious, anti-Catholic, or otherwise objec- 
tionable. He pitied the wretched writers of those so-called ‘liberal 
publications,’’ who cater at once for impurity and irreligion, and who 
conceive that an attack on “ Popery”’ has a right to excuse them in what- 
ever other deviations from decency, truth, and morality they may think 
proper to indulge; and his taste was too refined, his principles too 
sound, either to be caught by their cheapness or tempted by their con- 
tents. The open attacks on religion, which so many of them glory in 
making, were scarcely more distasteful to him than those insidiously 
treacherous ones which so many of these traders in Christianity now 
make against that Holy Church which was established by Christ himself, 
and maintained by the labors, services, and sufferings of his saints and 
martyrs; and, guided at first by his excellent mother and his spiritual 
director, and afterwards confirmed by his own reason and sense of right, 
he early looked on them all with an abhorrent eye, and always sought at 
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purer and clearer fountains to drink of those living waters which elevate 
the imagination and inform the mind, at the same time, without debasing 
the principles or jeopardizing the soul. He studied with zeal and the 
deepest interest the history of his own dear country, and every page of 
it impressed him with still more respect, and still greater pride. While 
other nations, actuated by sordid or selfish motives, had fallen away from 
the True Faith, 1r had clung to it amidst persecution and temptation— 
amidst famine and danger, and ridicule and reproach, and was now as 
steadfast and firm as if the whirlwind of men’s evil passions and purposes 
had not been for centuries at work to uproot the Divine structure, and 
frighten or seduce its worshippers from their allegiance to the Truth. He 
also made himself conversant with many branches of science, and with 
many of the arts which adorn and chasten life. Young himself, he 
delighted in the society of those of his own years, and, as “birds of a 
feather flock together,” he was, by degress, enabled to draw around him 
many who, like himself, preferred rational pleasure to needless and aim- 
less riot, and who, in the indulgence of their own tastes, were careful, at 
the same time, to avoid committing sin themselves, or of being the cause 
of it in others. In fact, such is the influence of one pure, strong mind, 
which sets itself to work in the right way, that, in his own circle, Gerald, 
without wishing it, became a very leading person, indeed. The fathers 
and mothers of families were always happy to welcome him as a favored 
guest, for whilst his cheerful and happy temperament gave a fresh im- 
petus to rational amusement wherever he went, his well known purity 
and regularity of life were a guarantee that all those who mixed with him, 

or followed his lead, were perfectly safe in doing so. Amongst the junior 
members of the little community Gerald O’Reilly’s opinion and Gerald 

O’Reilly’s decision were paramount; his information, if not very deep, 

was both various and well-digested, and he communicated it readily, 

fluently, and with an evident wish to oblige, which added to the interest 

with which it was received. He sang well, he danced gracefully, he un- 

derstood the principles of drawing and music, and was no mean proficient 

in both; but these accomplishments were never obtruded, and although 

he was too frank, free, and fearless to disclaim them, still they were only 

brought forward as accessories, and only when, by being so, they prom- 

ised to communicate pleasure and oblige his friends. It is due, also, to 

his reclaimed “chum,” Joseph Hastings, to say, that the kindly influence 

which Gerald had established over him had never been lost. Many a 

temptation had been thrown in his way by Dick Bassett and others, in 

order to lead him again into their toils, and induce him to forsake the tea- 

table and its innocent pleasures for the riot of the tavern and the horrors 

of the debauch; but he was as firm as a rock; he listened to them gravely, 

and answered them seriously, but he followed his own course steadily, 

and well it was for him that he had the good sense and resolution to do 

so, as the sequel will show. 
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It was about this time that, on a particular morning, Mr. Hastings 
assembled Joseph, Gerald and Dick Bassett, in his own sanctum, where 
few ever intruded except they were sent for, and then only when particu- 
lar business was to be done. As soon as they were inside, the old gen- 
tleman shut the door with his own hand, and then addressed them with 
much solemnity of manner:— 

“T have sent for you here, young gentlemen,” he said, ‘in order to 
perform a disagreeable office towards one amongst you. To you, Gerald 
O'Reilly, Ihave nothing to say, save what is to your credit, and what 
your best friends would wish to hear. You have performed your duty well 
and diligently from the first, and the credit and character you have gained 
for yourself from all who have dealt with you, cannot fail to be of use to 
you in your after life. With you, Joseph Hastings,” he continued, ad- 
dressing his nephew, ‘I have also reason to be satisfied. At one period 
of your life you thought yourself a very clever fellow, and that it was as 
easy to hoodwink ‘the Governor’ as you believed it to be. But in that 
you were mistaken; I am better served—better informed, than you think; 
it is my duty to watch over the proceedings of those in my establishment, 
in order that I may know how to act. You were in debt, and, therefore, 
in danger; you were on the high road to ruin, sir, until a wiser, though 
a younger friend, stepped in to save you; his interference prevented mine, 
and has converted you from a man of so-called pleasure into a much bet- 
ter and more estimable thing. As for you, Mr. Richard Bassett,” he went 
on, fixing his hard, stern eye on the abashed Dick, ‘ your movements are 
intimately known to me, and have been so for some time. I grieve to 
say, sir, that they are such as I highly disapprove of. You have been 
warned, over and over again, by Mr. Dillon and others at my desire; you 
have seen, sir, that my nephew has thriven from the moment he withdrew 
himself from your counsels, and the companions and haunts to which you 
introduced him; you have been told, that your pursuits would displease 
me, and yet you persisted in them; and now, sir, as you have chosen 
your own course, you cannot be displeased if I should take mine. You 
are no longer an assistant of mine; Mr. Dillon will balance your account, 
and my parting advice to you is to change your mode of life, and when 
next you meet a ‘Governor’ as well disposed as I am, neither to ridicule 
him behind his back, nor to cheat him before his face, and so a good 
morning to you.” 

From Mr. Hastings’ decision there was no appeal; so Dick turned 
away to seek another situation with a tarnished fame, while Joseph and 
Gerald remained to prosper and become more united every day. In 
point of fact, after a few years more Mr. Hastings retired from trade with 
a competent fortune, and his business is now carried on by the firm of 
“Hastincs anp O’Rettty,” while Fanny O’Reilly has changed her 
name since last summer, and is now Mrs. Joseph Hastings, and is happy 
as the day is long. Gerald and his mother still keep house together; and 
although he is much looked up to in female society, still his home is so 
happy that he is content with it, and so that he can please his mother, 
and keep her comfortable, he is perfectly satisfied. 

78 Vox. [V.—No. 10. 








ANGEL AND DEVIL;‘* 


A REVERIE. 


I. 


(A youth leads his sister to a bench in a garden.) 


' Brotuer.—So;—gently, dear sister; let me place this pillow behind you, and 
rest on it while the soft south-wind kisses your cheeks with its balmy breath. 
Behold! how kind and loving everything is to you in this spot:—the flowers 
turn their blossoms towards you; the birds warble their sweetest songs. The 
sparkling rivulet lingers at your feet with wooing murmurs; and there, in the 
distance, the sun descends to the west, covering the fields with purple and gold. 
Dost thou not feel how the zephyrs caress thy cheek and dally with thy curls? 

Sister.—How beautiful is nature, brother! Every thing about us seems to 
laugh and leap with joy; everything on earth is happy! Why does mother 
always speak to me of a “ better land ;’’ and why do the tears start in her eyes 
when she says I am hastening to “ the better land ?” 

Broruer.—Rosa, dear, if the tears of men were like precious stones of varied 
colors, thou wouldst find the drops that fall from mother’s eyes to be pearls of 
snowy whiteness or drops of jet! She mourns thy early departure for that 
“ better land,”’ yet she rejoices that the Lord has given thee a crown of purity! 

Sister.—Will I soon go thither, brother! 

Brotuer.—God alone knows, Rosa! 

Sister: (dreamily.)\—How hurried is the flight of yonder bird! He has 
caught a worm for his nestlings! Hark! how joyously they greet his coming. 
When those little ones sing their first songs in the trees, I will be in the “ better 
land,” brother, will I not? 

Broruer: (in tears.)—-Oh! say not so, my sweet sister! If the angel comes 
so soon thou wilt go with him! 

Sister.—The rose trees promise such quantities of flowers ;—will I be gone 
before their buds open ? 

Brotruer.—Let not such saddening fancies cloud thy soul, dear Rosa. God’s! 
will be done! ‘Take this rose; it is thy image as it bears thy name. Oh! that 
its perfume could restore thy soul! 

Sister: (looking at the rose.)—Poor rose; why tear thee so soon and roughly 
from thy parent stem? Brother, what is this rose’s fate ? 

Brotuer.—lIt will fade and die, Rosa. 

Sister.—Die! die!—a word that makes me tremble. I must die, too, before I 
can go to the * better land !’? 

Brotuer.—Death, sister, is frightful to the wicked ; to thee it should be blessed 
and gracious. 

Sister.—Yet, agony oppresses my bosom! What will happen to me, brother, 
in that perlious hour ? 

Brotuer.—An angel, sister, will stand at thy right hand; he will wrap thee 
in rays of light, take thee gently in his arms, spread his golden wings, and watt 
thy joyous soul to God, who has prepared a place for thee in heaven. 
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Sister: (after a long silence.)—My eyes are heavy, brother; I want to sleep in 
the open air ;—it will revive me. 

Brotruer.—Rest on the pillow, Rosa; I will watch thy sleep. 

Sisrer.—Not so, brother; put the cushion on the right-hand; is it not there 
that the angel of the Lord is to appear? Does it not seem to thee as if a shining 
cloud were around me? Perhaps the angel is already here! 

Brotuer.—No, no, Rosa, he will not come to-day. Dispel these illusions, and 
repose thy weary head.—(She rests her head on the pillow, and picks the rose to 
pieces, listlessly.) 

Sister.—Wake me, brother, if I sleep too long. 

Brotuer : (seating himself near her and weeping.)—Two withered flowers!— 
Behold those crimson petals, sprinkled like blood stains over her snowy hands.— 
(Her hands stir, and the rose leaves fall%n the streamlet.) Ah! what a type of thy 
fate, my sister! Thy sixteen summers have glided away beneath a mother’s 
protecting love; she has seen them bloom and fade like these blossoms, and now,— 
poor drooping flower, upon thy broken stem,—there is no longer a single leaf to 
cast upon the stream of life. Perhaps the angel is already at her side. Does the 
Lord choose the purest of these children to swell the heavenly choir? Will my 
sister’s voice be joined in harmony with the angels’ before the throne of God ? 


Il. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL.—THE DEVIL.—THE MAIDEN. 


Tue Ancet.—Back, evil spirit; what seek’st thou here ? 

Tue Devit.—Thinkest thou, Angel of Light, that [ ever give up a human 
soul without a conflict? If thy love forces thee to protect the souls of men, my 
hatred compels me to persecute them. 

Tue Ancex.—Thy hatred? What harm has this child done thee ? 

Tue Devin.—ls she not a daughter of Eve ? 

Tae Ancev.—Thou hast said it. 

Tue Devit.—This maiden belongs to the human race; she may see God and 
find grace in his sight; but I,—conquered, thunder-stricken, flung into the abyss,— 
I, alone, must be forever exiled! The country that has been snatched from me 
is given to that miserable favoritt—man! And J,—shall I not hate him!—J not 
persecute him! But I’ve said too much already! Envy devours my heart! 
Be mine this soul! 

Tue Ancext.—She is pure; thou can’st not touch her! 

Tue Devit.—Well: that’s what we shall test! Thou hast but icy truth,—I 
the seduction of lies. Let us begin the battle !—(.4 deep stillness ; the brother sleeps 
soundly ; he becomes enveloped in a cloud; the air grows heavy with perfume ; bril- 
liant and innumerable flowers spring up around the girl, and flocks of birds sing in 
the trees.) 

Tue Ancer.—Almighty God, grant the poor child whose watch is given me, 
the power of victory in this mortal fight! Grant that I may come before thee 
with this tender spirit purified in the fire of trial! .Grant that it may not be mine 
to bewail the loss of her gentle soul for all eternity ! 
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IIl. 
THE ANGEL.—THE DEVIL.—THE MAIDEN.—A ROSE.—A RIVULET. 


Tue Marpen: (waking with a smile.)\—Oh! God! what new sensation of life 
is this? Am I restored again? Is it but a pleasant drean? But no,—it is not a 
dream ;—my heart beats strongly and the warm blood co_rses nimbly through my 
veins! Where am I? How beautiful is everything! |ow sweet the perfumed 
air! how splendid these flowers! how ravishing the song of birds! Has the 
Angel borne me already to the “ better land 2?” 

(The Devil hides himself in arose.) See; there’sa rose bending its stem towards 
me. Come, sweet flower, come, rest in my lap; I wil! aot pluck or harm thee! 
What bright and glorious colors! 

Tue Ross: (speaking in the Devil’s voice.)—I bend ‘o thy lap, sweet sister, 
to gaze on thy enchanting face. Oh! how lovely thou ert! No rose of the field 
can rival the carnation of thy cheeks! Lift, lift, once more those drooping lids 
that I may behold thy glorious eyes! I envy thy lips their sparkling coral; had 
I but leaves like it I’d rest to-morrow on a queenly breas‘! Smile, sister,—smile 
again! Thy mouth isa rose, whose petals hide the riches: pearls!’ Thy beauty is 
beyond all beauty! : 

Tue Maiwen.—Thou errest, doubtless, sweet flower: thou singest to me a 
song that the roses sing among their kind! 

Tue Rose.—Oh! no, sister: nothing on earth is as beautiful as thou art! See; 
the streamlet at thy feet retards its murmuring wave to mirror thee! Oh! let me 
die on thy bosom or amid the curls of thy glossy hair! Take pity on thy poor 
sister; pluck her from the tree, and keep her near thee e or! 

Tue Maren: (plucking the rose and placing it in her bosom.)—Rest on my 
bosom, sweet flower; and may’st thou long retain thy fresh and brilliant hues! 
But, what kindles this unusual flame in my breast? T’ose, thy thorns wound 
me!—(She casts the flower aside.) Thy affection is not real!—( The Devil hides 
himself in the rivulet.) 

Tue Rivexet: (speaking in the Devil’s voice.)\—Oh! ovely girl ;—bewitching 
Rosa! 

Tue Mamen.—Who spoke my name? 

Tue Rivetet.—Thou hast often stopped dreamily on my velvet banks. Bend, 
bend that swan-like neck over my mirror, till it reflects thy glorious form! 

Tue Maen: (bending over the rivulet and beholding her features in the water.)— 
How bright and rosy are my cheeks to-day! The raven’s wing is not blacker 
than my hair; jet is not darker and more glittering than my eyes; the lilly is not 
whiter than my brow (the Devil comes forth from the rivulet.) 

Tue Devin: (mockingly to the Angel.)—Ha! ha! Angel of Light—thou begin- 
nest to look sad! Dost thou persist in thy silly pretens‘ons? Surely thou dost 
not! Thou see’st my power over this girl. Have I not i) my hand the two mas- 
ter-keys of woman—vanity and love? One of them wes sufficient to open her 
heart ;—pride has possession of it already ! 

Tue Ance..—Spirit of Darkness! I will not, like thee, glorify myself by a 
doubtful victory. Go on with thy lying deceit. Adam/’s sin subjected men to thy 
seductions; but remember that they who come out of tial triumphant, enjoy a 
higher rank among the chosen of the Lord than those w..o never fought. Thou 
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only preparest a greater glory for this girl, and, for thyself, the eternal torment of 
having conferred a blessing on a child of man! 

Tue Devit: (passionately..\—Ah! know’st thou how to touch the nerve of 
agony in my breast! Curse thee, thou cowardly slave of the Almighty! Could 
I but force this girl to yield, the abyss of hell would echo for years with shouts of 
joy! But, she shall yield ;—she shall fall! See’st thou not, she is already enrap- 
tured with herself;—behold how she smiles and simpers at her image in the 
stream! Be on thy guard or I’ll bespatter thee!—(he plunges into the stream.) 

Tae Maiven: (looking into the water.)—Has thy silvery mirror, dear Rivulet, 
reflected the features of many maidens, and was there ever one that Jooked like me? 

Tue Rivuter.—A hundred maidens have admired themselves in my wave; 
yet, but one, alone, was lovely! Her dress glowed and sparkled with gold and 
precious stones, and flowers quivered on their stems in the curls of her hair. 
Oh! I have watched twenty youths follow her to my brink, kneel to her, implore 
a glance, and cry out at her feet: “Oh! cruel goddess, it is a blessing even to die 
beneath your eyes!”—And yet, angelic Rosa, that maiden’s features, form, and 
glance, were but as hawthorn to the lilly when compared with thine! 

Tae Maren: (after a long dreamy silence.)—To be the most beautiful! to be 
worshipped as a goddess on earth!———oh! glorious feeling! But, what gentle 
voice whispers in my ear! It is the voice that consoled me in sickness. How 
sad and plaintive it is! 

Tue AnGec: (with deep sadness.)—Hast thou entirely forgotten thy good friend, 
Rosa? Knowest thou him no more who stood by thy couch, allayed thy suffer- 
ing, watched thy sleep ? 

Tas Maiwen.—Yes, yes, I know him still and love him always; but why is 
thy voice so sad to-day ? 

Tiuz ANncet.—Thou knowest not who I am, Rosa: and yet, from thy birth to 
the present hour, I have never left thee. I was by thy cradle and gave thee gentle 
sleep; in flowers, I sprinkled pleasant dreams around thy pillow. [I was the guide 
of thy infant steps, and, in early life, removed the pebbles from thy pathway. 
Though f belong to a higher sphere than that of humanity, my affection for thy 
spirit made me thy slave. Oh! how glad I was when happiness blessed thee! 
Thy crystal heart had never been dimmed by a single cloud. A glorious ray from 
heaven already marked out the track we were to follow; one little hour more, and 
thou would’st hear the angelic choir singing thy welcome! But now, alas! 
now,—thy soul,—--oh! misery !—is stained by the sin of PRIDE! The golden 
ray is gone ;—my heart is breaking! 

Tue Mamen.—Dost thou indeed love me so much, good spirit? Tell me how 
it happens that I caused thee such sorrow ? 

Tue Ancev.—Thou art vain of thy beauty. 

Tue Maipen.—And thou, too, confessest that I am beautiful! 

Tre Devin: (laughing.)—Well said! Well said!—Ha! ha! ha! 

Tre AnceL.—EVIL, alas! is a fatal ivy which strikes its roots deep and 
quickly! Rosa, the Lord has given fleet and beautiful limbs to the doe,—a 
graceful neck to the swan,—gold and purple plumage to the peacock,—a glorious 
voice to the nightingale ;—let each of these boast the gifts that God has bestowed 
on it: He has given them nothing more! But, should man, oh! Rosa,—should 
man grow proud of this vile wrapping of clay which we call the body,—and halt 
deligited!y to gaze on that perishing beauty that comes from earth and to earth 
returas? Hast thou nota jewel more precious still? Hast thou not within, the 
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immortal image of thy maker. THE souL? Do’st thou not know, Rosa, the 
most precious gift God has given thee? Wilt thou be ungrateful to him ? 

Tue Marien.—No; no: I will never be thankless, yet I rejoice that God has 
granted me personal beauty. 

Tue Devit: (mockingly, to the Angel.)—Angel of Light, stop this useless con- 
test; thy efforts are idle! She plunges deeper and deeper into my toils :—she is 
mine! 

Tue AnGe: (to the maiden.)—Behold, how my tears start at thy words, oh! 
child, entrusted to my guardian care! Thou strayest from the fold; may thy 
weakness and inexperience excuse thee in the sight of him who is all mercy! 

Tue Maiwen.—Weep not for me so, my beloved; thy grief pains me and I 
feel that the new emotion that stirs within me will be fatal. Would’st thou be 
sad were it not for that? If I can drive it from my heart I will do so for thy 
sake, yet I fear the strength is denied me. 

Tue Ancec: (to the Devil..\—Down, seducer,—down; the snare thou hast 
laid is discovered and broken! (To the Maiden.)—Rosa, thy beautiful face and 
personal charms are perfect enough to excite the admiration of earth; but hear 
what more thou hast. Thy soul is rich in virtues, clear and limpid as diamonds ; 
it delights thy God, yet if it remains as it is now, it will dwell forever with one 
we dare not name! Tell me, Rosa, couldst thou keep but one of those two beau- 
ties, which wouldst thou choose ? 

Tue Marspen.—l’d keep the beauty of my soul! 

Tue Anoev..—Thou say’st well, Rosa: another star is kindled fur thee in the 
crown of light thou shalt wear in heaven. 

Tue Devit.—Angel of Light thou hast conquered in this trial, but the same 
good fortune shall not attend thee in the next and final one! ’IJl try this soul by 
the touch-stone of earthly love! 





IV. 


THE ANGEL.—THE DEVIL.—THE MAIDEN.—TWO DOVES.—A YOUTH. 


Tue Mawen.—Yes; the beauty of our souls is more lasting; it pleases God, 
the body pleases only men.—(two doves alight on a willow tree.) Dear Doves, oh! 
that I may remain pure and spotless like you! I love my brother with a love as 
true and tender as thine for thy brother, sweet dove! 

Tue Mace Dove: (to iis mate.)\—How long, cruel one, wilt thou continue 
deaf to my pain? [I languish with love and sadness, but thou art ever indifferent. 
Is thy heart a rock ? 

Tue Femate Dove.—I understand thee not, my love; thou weep’st and 
mourn’st for some unconscious grief. Do I not love you? Did I ever leave you 
to follow another brother? Faithful companion and guardian, thou art always 
dear to me! 

Tue Mate Dove.—Brother,—brother! I will no longer be thy brother! 
Frosty friendship has fled from my burning heart: a new fire consumes me.— 
(The Doves fly away.) 

Tue Maimen.—How strangely they talk! He will not be her “friend ” or 
her “ brother,”’ and yet he loves her so ardently! My playmate Louis used to 
speak to me so; he, too, would not be my “ brother,” and now he has gone far, 
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far away, because I could not understand the suffering of his heart. What did he 
mean? I cannot comprehend it. 

Tue Ancec: (lo the Devil.)—Thy temptation is powerless before the virgin 
purity of my charge. The Lord be praised! 

Tae Devir.—Think’st thou I am at my wit’s end? I merely wished to recall 
a memory to her mind; I was only preparing the way for an infallible snare. She 
has spoken words that will not be lost. Thou wilt see it!—(He transforms him- 
self into the person of a youth.) 

THe Maiwen: (seeing the youth approach her.)\—Who’s this? Oh heaven! is 
jt Louis? Yes, yes, ’tis the friend of my childhood. Oh! joy ! joy! Louis, 
dear Louis! 

Tue Devi: (in the form of Louis, his face dejected and care-worn.)—Rosa, hast 
thou thought sometimes of thy wretched friend ? 

Tue Maripen.—Oh! always, always! I never forgot the delights of my girl- 
hood, nor him who shared them. But thou, Louis—did’st thou not forget thy 
early companion, when far away ? 

Tue Devit.—Rosa, thy question pierces my heart like a sword. 

Tue Maiven.—W hy, Louis? 

Tue Devit.—Alas! thou wilt never understand me. I left thee, Rosa, heart- 
broken with despair; I wandered about like a madman, and suffered like a martyr. 
In distant lands I told my grief to the forest: I whispered thy name to the 
gardens; I taught thy beauty to the birds; I bemoaned thy cruelty to the rocks; 
] watered my weary way with tears; thy image followed me wherever I went; 
1 remembered nothing but thy witching eyes, thy stony coldness! Morning and 
evening, day and night, I thought of thee;—and now thou dar’st ask if I for- 
got my boyhood’s friend! Angel! take pity on me, or | die!—(He seizes Rosa’s 
hands and presses them passionately.) 

Tue Maiven: (alarmed.)—Leave me! leave me! Thy hands burn like coals ; 
thy looks pierce my heart. Oh! kill not the peace of my soul! 

Tue Devit.—Cold as ever! Did the same flame burn in thy bosom thou 
would’st not feel the fire of my hands. Behold, cruel girl—grief destroys me;— 
my eyes fail;—thou killest thy lover, and gazest carelessly on his dying frame! 
Pity me! pity me!—(He casts himself on his knees at her feet.) 

Tue Mawen: (compassionately.)—Poor Louis! Could I but assuage thy woes 
I would gladly do it. 

Tue Devir.—Thou can’st, my beloved! Say thou art mine,—that thou 
lov’st none but me! 

Tue Mainpen.—i have a mother, Louis, and love her, too. 

Tue Devit.—Yes ;—love thy mother! 

Tue Marpen.— I have a brother. 

Tue Devit.—Love thy brother too; but say thou art mine,—that thou lov’st 
none better than me! 

Tue Mamwen.—And if I say it, Louis? 

Tue Devit.—I will not die; I will live, immortal in thy love! 

Tue Ancei.—Rosa, Rosa, wilt thou love a man more than thy God. 

Tue Maren.—Oh! I love God; but my poor friend is dying: must I not 
help him ? 

Tue Devit.—Haste, haste, Rosa—speak the word that can save me; the icy 
hand of death is already on my heart! 

Tue Mawen.—I would speak it, Louis, did I not fear to anger the Lord. 
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Tre Devit.—Alas! thou lov’st me not, Rosa! Thou rejoicest at my death! 
Shall a small sin stop thee? ‘Will not repentance obtain thy pardon? Behold, 
my heart is bleeding :—quick, quick,—the saving word! 

Tue AnceL.—Speak not, wretched girl! 

Tue Mamwen.—And let my poor friend die helplessly ? 

Tue Ance..—Decide thy own fate :—before thee is a suffering man, who says 
he is dying for love; in heaven there is a Man-God, who has given thee his love, 
and shed his blood for thee on Calvary ! 

Tue Devit.—Pity me! pity me! 

Tue Marren.—My mind wanders! What shall I do? Alas! poor Louis! 

Tue Ancec: (despairingly.)\—Rosa, my beloved, thy hour is near! See’st 
thou not my tears? There’s Death—behold him! Be quick—pronounce thy 
doom or gain salvation. Dost thou belong to this youth and the earth, or to thy 
God, thy Saviour? To whom—to whom dost thou belong—to Christ or this 
seducer? Speak! 

Tue Devit.—Speak Rosa, speak! 

Tue Maiwex.—Oh! Louis, Louis,—thou art so lovely: —thy burning love,— 
thy boundless woes 

Tue Ancet.—She falls! 

Tue Devit.—Victory! victory! Her soul is mine! 

Tae Mawen. —— And yet far, far above all I love my Lord; my love and 
soul are God’s forever! . 

Tue AnGet.—She’s saved! she conquers! Praise be to God on high! 

Tue Devi: (in his natural shape.)—Damnation! she triumphs! Again the 
abyss of hell will resound with my shrieks of agony! Angel of Light, be thou 
accursed forever! (He disappears in space.) 


‘ 





¥. 
THE ANGEL.—THE MAIDEN.—THE BROTHER. 


The garden appears as at first; the brother awakes and arises. 


Tue AnceL.—Rosa, thy hour is come; rest thy head on my arm. 

Tue Marpen: (starting, as from a dream.)—Brother! brother! 

Brotuer.—W hat wilt thou, Rosa? “ 

Tue Maren.—Quick, quick ;—a parting kiss for mother and for thee! 

Tue Brorner.—No, Rosa, oh! no!—thou wilt not go so soon, dearest ? 

Tue Maren.—See, brother; see the Guardian Angel! my head rests on his 
arm ; he folds me in his golden wings. Listen; the heavenly choir sings my wel- 
come! I go to “ the better land!’’ 

Brotner.—The last kiss, dear sister! 

Tue Maipen.—Farewell!—tell mother to come soon; tarry not long; I will 
find father in heaven; and when you both join us we will sing together before 
the throne of God! Farewell! Spread thy wings Angel!—Ha! we fly along 
the golden path! 

Brotner.—DEAD! 
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Miscellanea. 


SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITZ. 


Virtve.—Virtue has resources buried in itself, which we know not till the invading 
hour calls them from their retreats. Surrounded by hosts without, and when nature 
itself turned traitor, is its most deadly enemy within; it assumes a new and a superhu- 
man power, which is greater than nature itself. Whatever be its creed—whatever be 
its origin—from whatever segment of the globe its orisons are, virtue is God’s empire, 
and from his throne of thrones he will defend it. The orbs of creation, the islands of 
light which float in myriads on the ocean of the universe; suns that have no number, 
pouring life upon worlds that, untravelled by the wings of seraphim, spread through 
the depths of space without end; these are, to the eye of God, but the creatures of a 
lesser exertion of his power, born to blaze, to testify his glory, and to perish! But 
virtue is more precious than all worlds—an emanation, an essence of himself—more 
ethereal than the angels—more durable than the palaces of heaven !—the mightiest mas- 
terpiece cof Him who set the stars upon their courses, and filled chaos with an universe! 
Though cast into this distant earth, and struggling on the dim arena of a human heart, 
all things above are spectators of its conflict, or enlisted in its cause. The angels have 
their charge over it; the banners of archangels are on its side; and from sphere to 
sphere, through illimitable ether and round the impenetrable darkness, at the feet of God 
its triumph is hymned by harps which are strung to the glories ef its Creator. 


How Do You Do?—National forms of salutation are true indices of national cha- 
racter. The whole history of a race may be found in the dictionaryjof its language. 
Words and phrases are the offsprings of previously existing objects, eng and 
circumstances, and their paternity is readily traced. 

Thus, among all savage and warlike people, the common salutation conveys a wish 
or a prayer, that the person saluted may enjoy peace, the greatest good of individuals 
and of nations, and the boon most frequently withheld in that phase of life. Throughout 
the Bible this is the invariable blessing—shalum ! and the wandering Bedouins of the 
desert have, to this day, the same form of salutation. Another phrase of theirs: “If 
God will, thou art well,”’ betrays the fatalism of Islam. 

‘* Peace be upon thee,’’ says the fluent and facile Persian; ‘‘I make prayers for thy 
greatness ; may thy shadow never be less!’’? This last form smacks of summer and 
the South. Such a salutation would make a Northman shiver! It shows, too, a great 
respect for fat—for a dignified, aldermanic rotundity. 

The Greeks, a joyful people, full e the vigor of a life of action, expressed their 
salutation in a single word—* rejoice.’ 

The commercial and enterprising Genoese of the middle ages, used to say, Sanetata 
guedagno— Health and gain,’’—than which no phrase could be more characteristic. 
In a similar spirit, the ‘* swag-bellied Hollander ” salutes you with Hoe varat’s-ge ?— 
“How fare you.’’ The easy phlegmatic German says Leben sie wohl?—*‘Live thou well?”’ 

The Frenchman’s Comment vous portez vouz ?—‘‘ How do you carry yourself? ”°— 
reveals the very soul of the French character. How is the formular, and not what. 
And then the portez vouz, how well it expresses the eager restlessness and vivacious 
manners of that nation. Comment ca va-t il? is of the same tone and character. 

John Bull and Brother Jonathan, in a hearty, but business-like tone, greet you with 
“How do you do?’’? What could be more characteristic of the great and potential 
Anglo-Saxon race. To do, of course,—of this there is no question—it is the all of 
life; but how do you do? ‘ How are you?” This embraces all—health, wealth, 
power, knowledge. What more could one say? and here it is all in three words— 
“How are you?’ ‘“*How do you do?” Again, the answer is, **Well,”—I do well ! 
Reader, ** How do you do?” Life Illustrated. 

79 Vor. 1V.—No. 10. 
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Tre Orean in THE CatHeprRaL at Freysure.—An American lady, writing from 
Freyburg, thus speaks of the celebrated organ in the Cathedral of that city: 

**As usual in a new city, we wandered around in the crooked, up-and-down-hill 
streets of Freyburg, and just at evening went to the Cathedral to hear the great organ, 
famous for its imitation of the human voice. The streets were dusky in the twilight 
as we walked along, and when we entered the church it was so dark that we could not 
distinguish the faces of those assembled. A man with a lantern met us at the door and 
took our tickets, and we passed up the sombre aisle toward the altar. Funeral services 
were to be performed on the morrow, and a coffin covered with a pall stood on a bier 
at the upper end of the aisle. The white embroidery of a skull and cross bones shone 
out strangely in the twilight. We were hardly seated when the organ pealed forth. It 
was too powerful; its full swell pained the ear and seemed to overwhelm the cathedral, 
Anon, the sound died away, and a sweet song as of human voices, rose from the heart 
of the organ. Now the chant swept into the far distance, so that the ear strained in 
listening, yet still one clear female voice came distinct and tender, sustained by other 
voices in a harmony so faint that it seemed like the anthem of a distant angelic choir. 
Anon it broke forth full and strong, as though the singing company had come to the 
hither side of some mountain which before had kept their voices from us. Again it 
swept away and again returned, the notes so sweet and unearthly that the organist had 
power not only over the keys of his instrument, but over the emotions of his hearers, 
and moved them to involuntary tears. There was a pause: and then the triumphant 
hallelujah in the ‘Messiah’ burst from the organ. The instrument seemed to speak the 
words; the music rolled through the church in a sea of sound, and throbbed and broke 
against the arches of the roof. The whole building seemed to pulsate, and then again 
the sound died away and all was still. The sweet notes of a pastoral next arose, and 
the pipe of the shepherd called to the Alpine echoes, which answered him in tones of 
aerial melody. Again and again he piped, and again and again the voice replied, till he 
threw aside his instrument and shouted to the echo a song of the mountains, which it 
returned with the same sweetness and precision. It was like standing again in the 
Alpine pass and hearing the notes shouted close beside us mount far above and cling 
in weird, unearthly and oft-repeated tones around the jagged peaks of the Wetterhorn. 

** Everything about us made the music impressive: the vast cathedral with its dim 
columns and arches, lighted here and there where the pale moonbeams struggled in; the 
heavy shadows crouching in the distant aisles and trembling anear the organ, where the 
faint light of a lamp made the gloom only more manifest; the slow vibrations of the 
holy oil, burning before the altar; the stillness of the assembled listeners; and the 
deeper stillness and more utter darkness of the velvet pall, whose folds rested motion- 
less on the cold pavement and told of a house where the light of day comes not, where 
music whether of gayety or worship sounds not, where no ear listens, where no eye 
weeps, where no heart throbs in emotion and in life.’ 


Tue OrieinaL or Numerat Figuvres.—The original of numeral figures, used in 
arithmetical computations, has been long a subject of dispute in the republic of letters. 
It is allowed that we are indebted for them to the genius of the Eastern nations, the 
inhabitants of India being reckoned the inventors of the notations which we call 
Arabian, because we derive the art from them, and they from India. But when figures 
were invented, and how long they were in use before the Arabians received them, is 
uncertain, It is believed that neither the ancient Greeks nor Romans had any know- 
ledge of them, for Maximus Planudes, the first Greek writer, who treats of arithmetic, 
using these characters, lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and long after the 
Arabian figures had been in use in Europe, and gives it as his opinion that the Indians 
were the inventors, The Moors brought them into Spain, whither many learned men 
from all parts of Europe resorted, in quest of Arabic literature. As to the time when 
the new art of computation was first known in Europe, Vassius thinks it was not 
before the year 1250, but Dr. Wallis has, by many good authorities, proved that it 
was before the year 1000, and shows that Gerbertus, afterwards Pope, by the name of 
Sylvester Il, who died in 1003, was acquainted with this art, and brought it from 
Spain into France, long before his death. The same author’shows that it was known 
in Britain before the year 1150, as appears by a treatise on arithmetic, by John de 
Sacro Bosco, who died about 1256. He gives an instance from the mantel-piece of a 
house, wherein is inscribed Mo. 133, being the date of the year 1133 ; another instance 
was discovered in the window of a house near the market-place, Colchester, where 
between two carved lions stands an escutcheon, with the figures 1090. 
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Sivevtar Case or Spowrangous Comspustion. — The London Times narrates a 
series of occurrences in the town of Bedford, England, which greatly excited public 
curiosity and puzzled the wiseacres. Ona recent night an alarm of fire was raised in 
that town, which was found to proceed from a house where the servants, in the absence 
of the family, had been thoroughly cleaning with a view to rid it of vermin. In fur- 
therance of this design, recourse was had to fumigation by means of burning sulphur. 
The sulphur was duly ignited and the vessel placed in what was deemed a safe position— 
the middle of the room—and the room vacated. About two hours thereafter it was 
discovered that the sulphurous fluid had escaped from the vessel, fired the floor, and 
eaten its way through the boards. The fire was extinguished and all was deemed safe. 
This was on Tuesday night. On Saturday evening the head of the family returned, 
and on retiring to rest, and having innocently thrown his damp stockings on the carpet, 
what was his astonishment on seeing them ignite! Something like a panic seized the 
household, but at length their fears were pacified and they went to rest. The next day 
(Sunday), while the master was at church, fire was again discovered in the house, It 
was suppressed, but in the course of the day no less than thirty fires broke out in dif- 
ferent parts of the house in the presence of most respectable and intelligent persons. 
Says the Times: 

“Every part of the furniture in every room of the house appeared to be charged 
with some mysterious, self-igniting gas. Smoke issued suddenly from cupboards, 
large and small, from almost every drawer, and even from boxes of linen and woolen 
materials, which had not been opened for some length of time prior to the ‘Tuesday’s 
fire. Some of the statements made before the coroner are so startling as to be nearly 
incredible. One gentleman laid his handkerchief upon the sofa, when it forthwith igni- 
ted. Another gentleman, while discussing the marvels of the day and washing his 
hands, discovered that the damp towels on the horse in the bed room were on fire. A 
lady, anxious to prevent further mischief, had a short time previously examined a box 
containing articles appertaining to female apparel, and, pronouncing it safe, had shut 
it up, but on going to remove it felt that it was hot, and on re-opening it discovered the 
contents in a blaze. But it is impossible to enumerate all the strange fantasies played by 
this subtle and mysterious fire. Of course suspicion was soon awake, but the closest 
investigation afforded no ground on which to rest the surmise of foul play.”’ 


On Monday, the same phenomena, somewhat abated, re-appeared, and it was found 
that the greater part of the property in the house was charred or burnt to tinder. A 
fire coroner held an inquest upon the subject, and all the above-mentioned incidents, 
with others, were deposed to. A lengthy investigation was had, but the evidence failed 
to account for the singular oceurrences. The evidence of two medical gentlemen who 
had witnessed the phenomena, however, indicated a most important and remarkable 
class of truths in chemistry. Without venturing to give a formal solution of the mat- 
ter, these gentlemen were of opinion that the sulphurous fumes, in connexion with the 
gas of the charred wood, had charged the entire house with inflammable gas, which in 
cases of friction, in others by electricity, had been from time to time ignited.” 


Kixn Worps.—They never blister the tongue or lips. And we have never heard of 
any mental trouble arising from this quarter. Though they do not cost much, yet they 
accomplish much. They help one’s own good nature and good will. Soft words soften 
our own soul. Angry words are fuel to the flame of wrath, and make it burn more 
fiercely. Kind words make other people good natured. Cold words freeze people, and 
hot words scorch them, and bitter words make them bitter, and wrathful words make 
them wrathful. There is such a rush of all other kinds of words in our day, that it 
seems desirable to give kind words a chance among them. There are vain words, and 
idle words, and hasty words, and spiteful words, and silly words, and empty words, 
and profane words, and boisterous words, and warlike words. Kind words also pro- 
duce their own image on mens’ souls; and a beautiful image it is.. They soothe, and 
quiet, and comfort the hearer. They shame him out of his sour, morose, and unkind 
feelings. We have not yet begun to use kind words in such abundance as they ought 
to be used. Pascal. 
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Dow’r Stranp Sritt.—If you do, you will be run over. Motion—action—progress— 
these are the words which now fill the vaults of heaven with their stirring demands, and 
make humanity’s heart pulsate with a stronger bound. Advance or stand aside; do 
not block up the way, and hinder the career of others. There is too much to do now 
to allow of inaction anywhere, or in any one. There is something for all to do; the 
world is becoming more and more known, wider in magnitude, closer in interest, more 
loving and more eventful than of old. Not in deeds of daring; not in the ensanguined 
field; not in chains and terrors; not in blood, and tears, and gloom; but in the leaping, 
vivifying, exhilirating impulses of a better birth of the soul. Reader, are you doing 
your part in this work ? 


Dry Leaves From tue Tree or Know_epce.—Money has been called the “ sinews 
of war,” and for this reason—how is it possible, without money, for an army to make 
an advance? 

It is with health as with our property—we rarely trouble ourselves in looking seri- 
ously after it until there is very little left to look after. 

Few men are “ driven to desperation ’’ without having had a hand themselves in the 
driving. 

In female phraseology, it is almost invariably a man who is ‘a great big stupid,” 
and a woman who is ‘a great big silly.” 

Uneasy is the head that wears a wig in a gale of wind. 

‘* Life’s a bumper,” but the teetotallers would wish to make it a bumper of nothing 
but cold water. Punch. 


Tuanksoivine ror Rain.— 
** Bless God for rain,’’ the good man said, 
And wiped away a rs tear; 
**That we may have our daily bread, 
He drops his showers upon us here; 
Our Father, thou who dwell’t in heaven, 
We thank thee for the pearly shower; 
The blessed present thou hast given 
To man and beast and bird and flower.”’ 
The dusty earth, with lips apart, 
Looked up where rolled an orb of flame, 
As though a prayer came from its heart 
For rain to come, and lo! it came. 
The Indian corn, with silken plume, 
And flowers with tiny pitchers fill’d, 
Send up their praise of rich perfume, 
For precious drops the clouds distilled. 
The modest grass is fresh and green, 
The brooklet swells its song again ; 
Methinks an angel’s wing is seen 
In every cloud that brings us rain ; 
There is a rainbow in the sky, 
Upon the arch where tempest trod ; 
God wrote it e’er the world was dry— 
It is the autograph of God. 


Prive is a louder beggar than want, and a great deal more saucy. When you have 
bought one thing you must buy ten more, that all may be of a piece. But poor Dick 
says: ‘‘ It is easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all that follow it.”’ And 
it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich as the frog to swell in order to equal the 
bull. 


Apvice.—Almost the only commodity which the world refuses to receive, although 
it may be had gratis, with an allowance to those who take a quantity. 


Aroument.—With fools, passion, vociferation or violence; with ministers, a ma- 
jority; with kings, the sword; with men of sense, a sound reason. 
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Moonrtatns.—Mountains are to the rest of the earth what muscular action is to the 
body of man. The muscles and tendons of its anatomy are, in the mountains, brought 
out with force and convulsive energy, full of expression, passion and strength. The 
plains and lower hills are the repose and the effortless motion of the frame when the 
muscles lie dormant and concealed beneath its lines of beauty, yet ruling those lines in 
their every undulation. This, then, is the first grand principle of the truth of the earth. 
The spirit of the hills is action—that of the lowlands, repose ; and between these there 
is to be found every variety of motion and rest, from the inactive plain, sleeping like 
the firmament, with cities for stars, to the fiery peaks, which, with heaving bosoms 
and exulting limbs—with the clouds drifting like hair from their bright foreheads—lift 
up their Titan hands to heaven, saying: ‘I live forever! ” 


Tue Deatu or Carotan.—( Founded on Fact.) 

Weary and faint came Carolan, 
To his ancient halls one day; 

His withered cheek was pale and wan, 
And his flowing beard was gray; 

And dim was the eye of the bard of old— 
His palsied hand was weak; 

His voice, whose music erst had thrilled, 
In feeble tones did speak:— 

** Blest home! ”’ he said, ** {’ll rest me here— 

Lead me once more to my oaken chair! ”’ 


He gazed around with anxious eye, 
On each familiar face, 

But saw them not! and heaved a sigh, 
While tears stole down his face; 

*Twas sad to see the blind man weep 
O’er memories of the past! 

His soul seeemed moved by sorrows deep, 
His strength seemed failing fast; 

‘* Bring me my harp!” he said, “tonce more— 

My harp, my pride in days of yore.” 

Around his harp awhile he clung, 
With mingled smiles and tears, 

And then some tender strain he sung, 
Of bye-gone happy years; 

But soon in more impassioned words, 
He tried a bolder strain, 

And struck some wild and thrilling chords, 
Then all was hushed again; 

Then breathing out his soul in prayer, 
The Minstrel died in his oaken. chair. 


Tae Kine anp tHe Dentist.—Went to H the dentist to have my teeth 
cleaned. Told of his nephew, who is practising as a dentist in India, being employed 
to make a set of teeth for the King of Delhi. The difficulty at starting was, that 
the dentist required to be allowed to take a mould of the king’s mouth; and the idea of 
a Christian putting his hand in the royal mouth was an abomination not to be heard of. 
It was at last, however, agreed that by washing his hands, before the operation com- 
menced, in the water of the Ganges, the dentist might qualify himself for the contract. 
The teeth succeeded admirably; and one of the courtiers who, from jealousy of the 
Englishman, had declared they would be good for nothing, was desired by the king to 
put his finger in and try; and, on the courtier’s doing so, his majesty nearly bit the 
finger in two. The affair, however, turned out unluckily; as the king, whose appetite 
was enormous, being enabled by the new grinders to gratify it ab libitum, brought on a 
plethora, which nearly killed him, and the teeth were thrown into the Ganges. 

Memoirs of T. Moore. 


Ancestry.—The boast of them who have nothing else to boast of. 
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1. Picrortat Brste Stores. Part Second. Moses—Solomon. By the Rev. 

Henry Formby. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The readers of the Metropolitan are already acquainted with the labors of Father 
Formby; his efforts to establish a series of stories drawn from the sacred annals, in a 
style adapted to the capacity of the young, and ina form at once entertaining and 
instructive. We know the fondness of children for pictures—the delight with which 
they gaze on pictorial representations; we know, tov, the deep and lasting impres- 
sions thus made upon the innocent and youthful mind, To turn this inborn propen- 
sity of the child to its mental improvement, and make the instruments of its pleasure 
serve as a medium of imparting religious instruction. is a work that cannet be too 
highly appreciated; and to accomplish so desirable an object, is the design of the 
series of Bible Stories. 

The little volume now presented to the public, is the second of the series It passes 
over a period of sacred history fraught with the deepest interest. The departure of the 
Israelites from the land of Egypt, their passage of the Red Sea, their wandering in the 
desert, their arrival in the promised land, their wars and their triumphs, the prosperity 
and the punishment of David, the glory of the reign of Solomon, are all calculated to 
make the most Jasting and salutary impressions on the minds of children. They will 
learn from the many examples in the sacred annals the beauty and the rewards of 
virtue, and the enormity and the punishment of crime. 

The neatness of the finish and numerous embellishments of the present number give 
it a peculiar attraction. The illustrations are of a superior order, surpassing in correct- 
ness of design and beauty of execution any thing we have met with in similar works. 


2. Tue Seven Sacraments or THE Cuurcu; or, the Seven Pillars of the House of 

Wisdom. By the Rev. Henry Formby, Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is another work from the pen of the learned and zealous missionary of Birming- 
ham. His zeal for the cause of truth; his burning desire of imparting instruction to 
those around him, allow him not a moment’s repose. He has learned from experience 
the sad want of religious knowledge, especially among Catholic youth. To remove 
this reproach, and to remedy the evil, has long been his most ardent desire. Hence 
his indefatigable labor in the cause of instruction; hence his exertions in his various 
works to blend the pleasing with the profitable, and to make the acquisition of know- 
ledge a pastime and a pleasure. 

The Seven Sacraments of the Church is not a book of piety; it is rather a work of 
popular instruction on the most important tenets of religion. It is written with a view 
of making religious instruction interesting to youth, by connecting the explanation of 
the dogmas of the new law with incidents drawn from the history of the Old Testament. 
The design is admirably conceived and well carried out. 

But the distinctive feature in the work is its pictorial character,—a feature that will 
render it at once a favorite with the young. Experience shows the value of types and 
figures in a work of instruction, particularly in the point of attractiveness to the youth- 
ful mind. Being fully impressed with the usefulness of the book, we earnestly com- 
mend it to parents and others having the charge of youth. 


3. Taz History or tue Unirep States rrom rHemr CoLonizaTion TO THE END OF 
tHe Twenty-Sixru Concress tw 1841. By George Tucker. Vol. I. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

It has been well observed, that ‘history is philosophy teaching by example.” 
From the light reflected from the ages of the past, we are enabled to contemplate the 
actions of those who have gone before us, to gather knowledge from their lives, and to 
profit by their experience. From the example of the great and the good, we are en- 
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couraged to virtuous and noble deeds; from the fate that has befallen the impious, we 
are admonished that the crimes of nations as well as individuals, have a limit; that the 
day of reckoning, though postponed by the patience of an offended Deity, will sooner 
or later arrive. 

A knowledge of general history is important, but as citizens of a vast empire, whose 
very foundations rest upon the intelligence of the people, it behooves us tu be intimately 
acquainted with the history of our own country. With its institutions, with the cir- 
cumstances connected with its growth and prosperity, every citizen ought to be familiar; 
and indeed with the present facilities of acquiring this knowledge, it would be a reproach 
not to be acquainted with the history of the United States. 

The importance of being well acquainted with the annals of this country, especially 
from the period when it assumed the position of an independent nation, cannot be too 
highly estimated. It is therefore a source of much gratification to observe that the 
subject has engaged the attention of some of the ablest minds in the country. We 
have hisiories of the United States ably written—accurate in detail and abounding 
with the deepest interest. A history, however, dealing more with the institutions of 
the country than is usually met in those now extant, marking their progress and develop- 
ing their advantages, it often occurred to us, was a very great desideratum; and this has 
been supplied by the work now presented to the public from the pen of Mr. Tucker. 

The author commences by given us a short outline of the early settlement of the 
country. He passes rapidly in review the events that led to our separation from the 
mother country, at which period his history properly begins, From this onward his 
details are more ample and full. Connectedly with the history, he examines minutely 
the working of the government, and exhibits the secret springs by which it was im- 
pelled. The characters of the distinguished men who took part in its early formation 
are properly estimated and correctly drawn. Candor and impartiality, as far as we 
are able to judge from the volume before us, seem to have been the chief aim of the 
author. The style is clear and concise, and well adapted to the nature of the work; 
and if we may judge of the forthcoming volumes by the one now presented to the 
public, we are fully persuaded that Mr. Tucker’s history will become a valuable acqui- 
sition to the literature of the country, and compure favorably with those histories which 
are now regarded as standard works on the subject. 


4. Tue Lire or George Wasnincron: in three volumes. By Washington Irving. 

New York: G. P. Putnam. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

There seems to us a peculiar fitness in the fact, that the most distinguished actor in the 
past history of the nation, should find a biographer in one of the most distinguished wri- 
ters of the presentage. The name of Washington Irving is one of which America feels 
proud; his literary career reflects lustre upon the country and on the age in which he 
lives. His life of Washington, apart from other merits, would derive importance from 
having emanated from his pen. 

We have other lives of Washington possessed of distinguished merits. Weems will 
be read for the humor of its style, and for the fund of anecdotes which interlard its 
pages; Marshall, for his calmness and impartiality, and that almost judicial dignity 
with which he treats the subjects; Sparks, for his faithful annals and valuable records 
of Washington’s writings; still there was room for another biography, in which the 
graces of literature should be brought to illustrate the life and times of the “ Father of 
his Country.” 

The work before us, whether we consider it in respect to its subject or author, 1s 
one that needs not our commentary or our praise. There is one feature in it, however, 
which we much admire. It exhibits Washington more in a social attitude than we find 
him in other biographies. This feature has been observed by a cotemporary writer, 
who thus speaks of it in a notice of the work: “ It has been too much the habit of his- 
torical writers to represent him rather as a cold abstraction than a being warm with the 
life and blood of a man clothed in flesh and partaking in like passions with ourselves. 
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Mythology alone, it should be remembered, preserves the record of demi-gods who 
no longer ‘* live in the faith of reason.’’ In the annals of veritable history and_biog- 
raphy we expect to meet with men—men who, though they may have made their lives 
sublime, were yet sharers in that common humanity which they have done so much to 
ennoble and adorn.” 


5. Putermmace to Mecca anp Mepina. By Richard F. Burton. New York: G. P. 

Putnam & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The interest felt at the present time in everything relating to the East, would be alone 
sufficient to give to this book a favorable reception. But there are other circumstances 
which combine to give it a degree of more than ordinary importance. Our knowledge 
of the Mohammedan doctrine, and the rites and ceremonies attending the worship espe- 
cially, in the ‘* sacred ” cities of Medina and Mecca, is extremely limited. No people 
could be more jealous and more guarded of their religious rites and ceremonies than 
the followers of the ‘‘ Prophet.”? None but professed Mohammedans are allowed to 
enter the above-named cities; hence the difficulty, be the disguise ever so complete, 
for Christians to enter these places. It is not surprising, therefore, that to the present 
time only three or four Christians have been able to describe, from personal observation, 
the cities of Mecca and Medina. 

Bartessea, an Italian, in 1603, was the first who made a pilgrimage to Mecca; and 
his account, we believe, is chiefly confined to a description of that city. Pitts, an 
Englishman, in 1680, visited Mecca and Medina; but little reliance is placed upon his 
statements. The most reliable author, previous. to Mr. Burton, is Burkhardt, who 
visited the East in 1814. His account, however, is chiefly confined to Mecca, as he 
was taken ill at Medina, which limited his observations and descriptions concerning the 
latter place. Burton’s narrative is more ample and complete than any of his predeces- 
sors. Difficulties innumerable lay in the way of the execution of his dangerous under- 
taking; but his perfect disguises, his thorough acquaintance with the various dialects of 
Arabia and Persia, and his knowledge of Mohammedan doctrine, enabled him to 
accomplish it successfully. He describes minutely many things only mentioned by 
those who previously visited these places, and fully corroborates previous accounts. 
His full and minute account of the religious observances of the pilgrimage, and the 
various forms of salutation and prayer, is exceedingly interesting. Indeed, the 
whole work abounds with interest, far surpassing, to our minds, the most engaging 
novel. But, apart from the interest thrown into its pages, the work will be found ina 
high degree valuable to those who wish to acquire a knowledge of oriental life and 
scenery, and become acquainted with the religion and religious observances and cere- 
monies of the followers of the ‘* Prophet.” 


6. Wivpirietp’s New Coox Book; or, Practical Receipts for the Housewife. Phila- 
delphia: T.-B. Peterson. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

As the science treated of in this book was far above our humble abilities, we handed 
it toa fair friend, with a request to give us an impartial statement relative to its merits. 
The following is the prompt and, we must presume, candid reply: 

**Widdifield’s New Cook Book is, without a question, one of the best of the kind 
now before the public. Its receipts, over five hundred in number, extend over every 
variety and species of cooking. These receipts have been fully tested, and prove to be 
all the authoress claims for them. But one of the great advantages enjoyed by this 
book is the simplicity of the ingredients, and the comparatively moderate cost at which 
every receipt may be prepared: thus uniting in cooking two most desirable objects, 
economy and utility. Let our young ladies make themselves familiar with this book; 
it will prove far more useful, when they come to assume the care of a household, than 
a score of novels.”’ 

With this endorsement, we can have no hesitation in recommending the work to our 


readers, 
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Messrs. Murphy &-Co. announce} for early publicationjthe™following important 
works, viz. A new revised edition of The Primacy of the Apostolic See Vindicated ; by 
the Most Rev. Francis Parricx Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. The announce- 
ment of a second edition of this important work within a year, is not only the best evi- 
dence of its merits, but also of the interest taken in the subject. It is universally 
acknowledged the ablest vindication of the primacy ever published, and the steadfast 
and increasing demand for it, must be alike gratifying to the distinguished author and 
to the Catholic community. There are many reasons at the present time which render 
the subject attractive, not only to the enquirer after religious truth, but even to the 
statesman, These reasons are briefly enumerated by the learned and distinguished 
author in the following extracts which we subjoin from the preface of the forthcoming 
edition; 

‘* Although but a short space of time has elapsed since the fourth edition of this 
work was issued, several events have occurred which serve to show the vast importance 
of the subject of which it treats. The impediments thrown in the way of the exercise 
of the Pontifical power, by Joseph II, have been voluntarily removed by the present 
Emperor of Austria, who feels that his first duty and best policy is to acknowledge the 
Church of God, to respect her rights, and promote the observance of her laws. The 
Czar of Russia has so far yielded to the sense of the expediency of conciliating his 
Catholic subjects as to send a minister to Rome empowered to make every suitable con - 
cession for the arrangement of the Catholic interests of Poland; and has received, in 
return, an extraordinary envoy of the Holy See, sent to compliment him on occasion of 
his coronation, which has so recently dazzled the world by its splendor. But the greatest 
homage rendered to the papal authority in this age, or perhaps in any other, is the 
acquiescence of the whole Catholic episcopacy and the Church at large in the definition 
pronounced two years ago from the Chair of Peter. In the mean time, the want of a 
tribunal to maintain and guard the revealed doctrines has been seen in the English estab- 
lishment, by the latitude of opinion allowed by the Queen’s Privy Council in regard to 
baptismal regeneration, and by the recent proscription of the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence pronounced in the name of the Archbishop of Canterbury. In our own country, 
the excitement which prevails on the subject of domestic slavery, and the spread of 
polygamy in the territory of Utah, evince the advantages of an authority which, inde- 
pendently of local considerations. declares the divine law, and lends moral influence to 
the poppest of sroerernens and society. May we not hope that the unjust poantinee 
so deeply rooted and so industriously fostered against this guardian power wil at length 
yield to the evidences which daily multiply of its necessity ?” 


Roman Vesporal, containing the complete vespers fer the whole year, with the Gre- 
gorian chants in modern notation, is another work shortly to be issued by the same 
publishers. This is an important work, and its appearance will be hailed with pleasure. 
It is intended to supply a want which has been much felt in this country, both by 
clergy and laity. The former will find it a liturgical work required in every church; to 
the latter it will be a hand book, enabling them to assist at the solemn services of the 
Church and take part in the same. The chants of the Church should be familiar to 
Catholics; they should join in them, as is the custom.in Catholic countries. Devotion 
and a sense of duty may lead us to take. part in the public service of the Church, but 


#*we pray best when we say those prayers which the Church prescribes for us. This 


should be early impressed upon the minds of children, and. if the forthcoming book be 
introduced: into our schools and colleges, its good effects will soon be felt throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Donahoe, of Boston, announces for early publication The Principles of Govern- 
ment, by Wituiam Smiru O’Brien; and The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
former of these works was written. while the distinguished author was in exile. The 
name of William Smith O’Brien, the prominent part he took in the late Irish rebellion, 
and the circumstances.under which the-work was written, must impart to it additional 
interest, and will secure-it alarge circulation. The latter is from the pen of a French 
author, the celebrated De Marles, and was published at Tours, in 1853. It is trans- 
lated by a gentleman, of Marylandi 
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Tue Dies Inz.—The return of the second of November reminds the Catholic of the 
solemn and sacred duty he owes to the souls of the faithful departed. On this day he 
hears repeated the words of the inspired pensman, that ‘* It is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed from their sins.’’ And in this 
who can sufficiently admire the charity which the Catholic Church entertains for her 
children? In infancy, she receives them; during life, she watches over them; in deaih, 
she hovers round them; and when the earth closes upon them, she follows them to the 
throne of her heavenly spouse, and interposes her supplications in their behalf, 

How hard, how inconsolable is death to those who believe that the ties of parental 
love and filial affection are buried in the grave of a father, or chilled ’in the tomb of a 
mother! who are forbidden to kneel at the parental grave, and with uplifted eyes 
whisper a prayer of requiem for those whom they so fondly cherished on earth. To 
these, death is truly death! But not so with the Catholic. For him death is divested 
of half its terrors. The tomb is but a veil which separates him from the parents he 
loved and the friends whom he cherished on earth. With the eyes of faith he beholds 
them. The venerated form of a father or mother rises before him. He sees beneath 
the shades of the tomb the brother of his heart, the sister of his fondness, or perhaps 
the child of his affection. From the shores of eternity he holds sweet communion with 
those who were most dear to him in this vale of affliction; and when human nature 
would sink in sorrow and in sadness, he seeks relief for his tears in offering to heaven 
a prayer for the repose of their souls. He knows that if God be a God of goodness, 
he is also a God of justice; he knows that nothing defiled can enter heaven, and fearful 
lest some stain or blemish may still detain them from that happy abode, he feels a con- 
solation that none but a Catholic can feel, in being able to aid them with his prayers, 
and in saying in all the fervor of his heart: O God, be merciful to their souls! 

Sublime and heavenly teaching! If it were not of divine precept, how can man 
reject a doctrine which touches the finest cords of the human heart!—a doctrine so 
consonant with the first dictates of human nature! 

But we are wandering from the subject on which we intended to pen a few words. 
It is not our intention to treat of the doctrine of purgatory, or even to exhort our read- 
ers to the duty they owe, especially on the second of November, to the souls of the 
faithful departed, but simply to dwell for a few moments on the historical associations 
connected with that beautiful Catholic hymn, the Dies Ire, which forms a part of the 
solemn service for the dead. 

No composition of the same length has been so long and so universally admired as 
the Dies Ire.’ The solemn grandeur of the measure, and the dread solemnity of the 
theme, render it a poem that cannot be read without producing in the mind mingled 
feelings of melancholy and awe. The hardest heart will yield to softness under its 
influence. Even Dr. Johnson, stern and rugged as was his nature, could not, it is 
said, repeat without shedding tears the following verse: 

‘*Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor not sit cassus!’’ 

The admiration of Sir Walter Scott for this hymn is well known. In a letter to the 
poet Crabbe he says: ‘‘To my Gothic ear the Stabat Mater, the Dies Ira, and some 
other hymns in the Catholic Church, are more solemn and affecting than the fine clas- 
sical poetry of Buchanan: the one has the gloomy dignity of a Gothic church, and 
reminds us constantly of the worship to which it is dedicated; the other is more like a 
pagan temple, recalling to our memory the classical and fabulous dejties.”’ In his last 
days of life and reason he was often heard repeating verses from this hymn with quo- 
tations from the sacred writings. ‘* Very often,’’ says his biographer, ** we heard dis- 
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tinctly the cadence of the Dies Ira.’ Its lines, in like manner, haunted the dying 
hours of an earlier poet, the Earl of Roscomon. He was the author of an English 
version of this hymn, and as we learn from Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, uttered 
the moment when he expired, with great energy and fervor, two lines of his own trans- 
lation of the Dies Ire: 
** My God, my father and my friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end!” 


Upon the Dies Ire Mozart founded his celebrated ‘* Requiem,”’ the last and one of the 
greatest of his works. The excitement of his feelings whilst engaged in this celebrated 
composition, is supposed to have hastened his death, which occurred before he had fully 
completed his task. Ancina, at the time a professor of medicine in the University of 
Turin, was on a certain occasion assisting at Mass when the Dies Ire was chanted, and 
was so deeply affected by it that he determined to abandon the world. He did so, and 
afterwards become Bishop of Saluzzo. Knapp, distinguished among the sacred poets 
of Germany, though a Protestant, is unbounded in his admiration of the Dies Ire. He 
compares the original to a blast from the trumpet of the resurrection, and while he him- 
self attempts a version of it, pronounces the original inimitable in any translation. 
The effect produced on the mind by hearing it performed is often overwhelming. ‘ It 
was impossible,’ says a writer describing it as performed in one of the great churches 
in Germany, “‘ to refrain from tears, when, at the seventh stanza, all the trumpets 
ceased, and the choir, accompanied by a softened tone of the organ, sang those touch- 
ing lines: 

**Quid sum miser tune dicturus? 


Quem patronum rogaturus, 


Cum vix justus sit securus?”’ 


It would be an interesting task to trace the Dies Ire through the various translations 
into which it has been rendered. ‘They are perhaps hundreds. Lisco, in an appendix 
to the Stabat Mater, of which he gives fifty-three versions, mostly German, subjoins 
seventeen versions of the Dies Ira. Leche, a German poet, is said to have ren- 
dered twelve several versions of this hymn. The English translations are also nu- 
merous. One of the earliest and most admired is that by Crashaw, a poet of great 
merit. Crashaw was a clergyman of the English Church during the reign of Charles I, 
and became a convert to the Catholic faith. His translation of the Dies Ire, in the 
judgment of Pope, was the best of his compositions. In later days we have many 
translations. The version inserted in several of the larger Catholic prayer books, com- 
mencing: 

‘That day of wrath, that direful day, 


Shall in the heavens the cross display, 
And all the world in ashes lay,”’ 


is far superior to most of the translations we have met with. The Rev. Isaac Wil- 
liams’ translation possesses much merit, especially of certain stanzas. There is some 
thing remarkably striking in his rendition of the third and fourth stanzas: 


‘© When the trumpet’s thrilling tone, 
Through the tombs of ages gone, 
Summons all before the throne; 


Death and Time shall stand aghast ! 
And Creation, at the blast, 
Shall rise to answer for the past.’’ 


The following translation of the same stanzas, which we take from St. Joseph’s 
Manual, does not possess the same power and effect: 
‘* His trumpet sounds a dreadful tone; 


The noise through all the grave is blown, 
And calls the dead before his throne. 
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Nature and death shall stand and gaze, 
When creatures shall their bodies raise, 
And answer for their ill-spent days.” 


There are other very excellent translations of this poem; that by the Rev. Richard 
C. Trench, beginning: 
**O! that day, that day of ire 
Told of prophet, when in fire 
Shall a world, dissolved expired !’ 


is possessed of merit; but his language generally is too tame, lacking that energy which 
the subject requires. : 

It isa little curious that the authorship of this beautiful hymn is still involved in 
doubt and uncertainty. It is usually ascribed to one of the Franciscan order, and P- 
posed to have been written towards the close of the thirteenth century. By some it Is 
ascribed to Cardinal Ursini or to Cardinal Frangipani, who died in the year 1294; by 
others to Humber, fifth general of the order of St. Dominic. The order of St. Francis, in 
its early history, seems to have cultivated sacred poetry. St. Francis, its illustrious 
founder, is said to have written several poetical compositions; and to Jacopone, one 
of its earliest members, is ascribed the,authorship of the Stabat Mater. 


“Our stock of poetry, gentlemen, has dwindled away to a mere nothing; and unless 
it be shortly replenished our readers .? Here O’Moore broke off the sentence, 
at the same time heaving the contents of the green bag upon the table. ** There’s the 
whole of it: not a line of it worthy of the name of poetry. My head has been almost 
turned in scanning over it, to see if I could find a single piece in the whole collection 
wherewith I could fill up a corner of our Table for the present month.” ‘ Here isa 
piece,” continued O’Moore, “ from some poor exile from the land of his birth, the first 
stanza of which is worthy of the pen of Gerald Griffin:” 

Dear Erin, thou wronged one, how deeply I love thee, 
The home of the muses in days that are told; 
= daisy-clad hills and the sky that’s above thee, 
re bright even now as they have been of old; 
But where are the hearts that were wont to stand round thee, 
As they who of yore upon Clontarf unbound thee? 
They’re exiled or dead, and the Britton doth mock thee, 
And hush thee to silence as still as the grave! 





‘“‘Butin the remaining stanzas our poet takes such extravagant flights that I could not 
follow him. Here is another little scrap all the way from the far west. It was sug- 
gested on hearing that a young lady had entered a convent. Itis applicable to all who 
have the happiness to be called to the religious state:”” 


‘The lady of the bleeding beart.”’—Scorr. 
“The lady of the sacred heart.”,—BiLake. 


She might have been a husband’s pride; 
Have graced a mother’s hearth:— 
But she would be a seraph-bride— 
Her love was not of earth! 


Domestic ties !—too light their span 
To om her boundless love;— 

For all the fallen race of man 

Her incense goes above! 


Love is her altar—love her shrine,— 
And grateful hearts can tell, 

How she has offered love divine 
To him ‘* who loved so well.’’ 


I will not breathe her sainted name, 
But such as seek to know 

Must find the best ’midst all the blest 

That dwell in Granp Coreav. 
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“‘{n the dearth of originals, permit me, Mr. O’Moore,”’ said Father Carroll, ‘‘to offer 
aselection from no unworthy source. On its merits] will not venture to pass judge 
ment; it will be sufficient for our readers to know that it is from the pen of Dr. 
Brownson.”? ‘* What?— poetry from the pen of Dr. Brownson? Has the great 
reviewer found time amidst the weighty subjects that usually engage his pen, to hearken 
to the inspiration of the muse of song?” 

‘| will not vouch for his being the author, but at all events the poem in question 
has met his approbation and passed the keen eye of his criticism.” 

‘‘Our readers require no more; the Doctor’s opinion on subjects is law infgyllible. 
Let it be read.” 

Here Father Carroll, taking up the last number of the Quarterly, read the following 
extract from a poem of much merit, full of spirit and martial fire, entitled 


THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 


‘* Heard ye not the tramp behind us! 

If a foeman come that way, 

We may make one charge to venge us, 
And then look our last of day. 

As the tiger from the jungle, 
On the bounding column comes; 
e can hear their footfall ringing, 

- To the stern roll of their drums; 

We can hear their billowy surging, 
As up the hills they pant,— 

O God, how sweetly sounded 
The well-known ‘ En avant!’ 

With their golden eagles soaring, 
Bloodless lips and falcon glance, 

Radiant with the light of battle, 
Came the chivalry of France. 

Ah, full well, full well we knew them, 
Our bearded, bold allies: 

All Austerlitz seemed shining 
Its sunlight from their eyes. 

Round their bright array dividing, 
We gave them passage large, 

For we knew no line then living 
Could withstand that fiery charge. 

One breathing space they halted— 
One volley rent the sky,— 

Then the pas de charge thrills heavenward, 
* Vive l’Empereur !’ they cry. 

Right for the heart of Russia 
Cleave the swart Gallic braves, 

The panthers of the Alma, 
The leopard-limbed Zouaves. 

The cheer of rescued Briton 
One moment thundered forth, 

The next—we trample with them’ 
The pale hordes of the North. 

Ye that have seen the lightning 
Thro’ the crashing forest go, 

Would stand aghast, to see how fast 
We lay their legions low. 

They shrink—they sway—they falter— 
On, on!—no quarter then— 

Nor human hand, nor heaven’s command, 
Could stay our maddened men. 

A flood of sudden radiance 
Bathes earth and sea and sky, 

Above us bursts exulting 
The sun of victory. 

Holy moment of grim rapture, 
The work of death is done, 

The Muscovite is flying, 


Lost Inkerman is won!’’ 











Record of Events. 


From September 20, to October 20, 1856. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Rome.—The festival of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin was celebrated as usual at 
the Church of Our Lady of the People. His Holiness went to the church in state, and 
and in coming down from the Quirinal Palace passed through the whole length of that 
fine street, the Corse, the houses of which were hung with tapestry, &c. Crowds of 
people were present for the purpose of receiving His Holiness’s benediction. In His 
Holiness’s carriage were the Cardinals Barnabo and de Medici. After the Mass, the 
Holy Father returned to the Quirinal by the same way, amidst crowds of the faithful. 
The Romans, to show their devotion towards the mother of our Lord, illuminated their 
houses on the vigil, and also on the evening of the festival. It is said that a Consis- 
tory was to be held on Thursday, the 18th of September. This will be a Public Con- 
sistory, for the purpose of investing His Eminence Cardinal Viale Prela with the Hat, 
and it will be followed by a Secret Consistory, in which several bishops will be pro- 
claimed. 

The Pontifical Army.—According to a statement published in some of the papers, the 
Pontifical army, it appears, consists of 14,000 men. The Risorgimento of Turin, con- 
siders that number to be greatly exaggerated, and after making numerous reductions 
and suppressing altogether the companies of invalids and veterans, it shows that the 
Pope’s army only consists of 8,000 men, namely—native infantry, 3,000 men; foreign 
infantry, 3,500; one battalion of Chasseurs, 700; two batteries of artillery, 200; a 
regiment of dragoons, 600—that is, 7,400 infantry, 600 cavalry, and 12 pieces of artil- 
lery.—The Holy Father lately received several handsome and valuable presents from 
the Emperor of the Burmans. They were brought to Rome by a missionary 
priest. They consist of a solid golden chalice, a cross, enriched with precious stones, 
and valuable rings, accompanied by a letter in which the Catholics of the Burman 
Empire convey to the chief of the Church the expression of their affectionate attach- 
ment.—Religious affairs in the East have lately been under the consideration of the 
cardinals and prelates belonging to the congregation of Extraordinary Catholic A flairs. 
It appears that the Sultan through the medium of Monsignor Hassoun, Latin Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, has made propositions to the Holy See in respect to the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with Rome, and which are likely to be advanta- 
geous to the Catholics of the Ottoman Empire. 

Conversions.—A distinguished member of the Greek schism has lately been reconciled 
to the Catholic Church in Rome. On Sunday, the 31st of August, at the Church of 
St. Athanasius, His Eminence Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Propaganda, received 
the abjuration of the Rector Theagene Palatides, of Constantinople. Cardinal Barnabo 
pronounced a discourse of great learning on the occasion. Within a few months there 
have been a great number of conversions from among the Foreign Legion at Rome. 
When this legion. was formed some newspapers expressed surprise that the Pope 
would admit Protestants to a corps particularly designed for the protection of the Holy 
See. The result has answered them as to the wisdom as well as goodness of His 
Holiness. Fidelity to their flag and to their military duties was all that could be asked 
of these soldiers, and these are compatible with their not being Catholics. But the 
influence of Rome has wrought its effect. The spiritual care of this legion was contided 
particularly to the Redemptorist Fathers, and they have had the happiness of receiving 
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already some eighty of this legion into the bosom of the Catholic Church. The same 
movement is going on among the same class of soldiers in other cities of the Pontifical 
States, and there is a prospect that soon all the soldiers of the Foreign Legion will have 
been, or have become, Catholics.—Freeman’s Journal. 


Napies.—The aspect of Neapolitan affairs has undergone but little change during 
the last month. The menacing attitude of England and France towards Naples still 
continues, and at latest accounts the English fleet was on its way to the Bay of Naples. 
What the result of this arbitrary and ill-timed measure will be remains to be seen. 
There is doubtless some secret design at the bottom of the movement. Perhaps there 
may be some truth in the conjectures of a correspondent of the Tablet, writing from 
Turin, under date of September 2d: 

‘IT have only been in Turin four-and-twenty hours, but have already become 
aware of the great state of excitement the country is in on account of the Murat move- 
ment in Naples. The presence of Prince Lucien at the baths of Aix, in Savoy, and 
that of the Murat-Pepoli family, at the Hotel-Feder, in Turin, give good grounds to 
believe that something of unusual importance is going on; and the numerous Neapolitan 
exiles in Piedmont are to be seen walking about the streets, talking and gesticulating 
with great eagerness, in a state which in England would be described as bordering on 
distraction. Plainly speaking, it seems to men of sense here that the visit of the young 
Prince Murat to a place lying on the very threshold of Italy, and the stay of so many 
of his family in this, the only town in Italy where any thing like political agitation may 
be carried on, could not have taken place without the knowledge and the tacit consent 
of the tenebrous ruler now wielding the destinies of France. They think that Napo- 
leon [Il is secretly bent on suddenly and violently hurling the Bourbon from the throne 
and placing his cousin at Naples, on conditions which may enable him to come to the 
best understanding with Piedmont, and to establish an alliance which may serve to 
resist and to combat, if need be, the overbearing ascendancy of Austria in Italy. It is 
supposed that the English government—so far as it may be said that there is an English 
government—piqued by the obduracy and insolence of Ferdinand, evince no hostility 
to this imperial scheme, and that by the sanction of England, Sicily may easily be in- 
duced to acquiesce in the change of dynasty, and persuaded or compelled to give up all 
thoughts of a separate crown, if not of a separate parliament and constitution.”” 


Spais.—The government of Marshal O’Donnell is still maintained with energy and 
moderation. Its acts of justice towards the Church give hope that it will result ina 
blessing to the people, and extinguish forever the elements of revolution. Orders 
have been given to cancel the sentence of exile pronounced against the illustrious Bishop 
of Barcelona. An express was despatched to the Governor of Murcia, to place at the 
disposal of the illustrious exile whatever was necessary to enable him to return to his 
diocese in a manner suited to his exalted dignity, The return to Madrid of the Patri- 
arch of the Indies has also been authorized by the government. We learn, likewise, 
that an envoy extraordinary, chosen from among those deputies who resisted the con- 
fiscation of Church property, will set out immediately for Rome, with a view of coming 
to some understanding with the Holy See. The mission is said to have been offered to 
Mr. Luzuriage. The constitution of 1845 has been restored; the Cortes will be retained, 
but deprived of some of their revolutionary powers. 


France.—A conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor has been detected. The Times’ 
Paris correspondent says that the thirty persons lately arrested belong to a society of 
revolutionists of the most violent and dangerous kind, which held a meeting on the 
same day, when it was decided to assassinate the Emperor on his return from Biarritz. 
Ail the members are known to the police, and the majority of them are artizans, 
Several of those arrested are very young, and appear intelligent and not uneducated. 
Nothing was found at their residence to implicate them; but the police are prepared to 
prove the existence of the society and its frequent meetings. 

Rumors are current that an exchange of colonies is being negotiated between France 
and England. France to give up her factories on the mainland of India, in exchange 
for the island of Mauritius. It is also reported that France wishes to purchase from 
Denmark a strip of the coast of Iceland for fishing stations, It js also further reported 
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that the State of Algeria demands a large addition to the troops stationed there. A 
division of gunboats is to be sent to Senegal. The French exiles in the Basque pro- 
vinces are to be removed to Spain.—The Emperor at latest dates had returned to Paris.— 
Abbé Hiraboure, curate of St. Martin's, and arch-priest of Pau, has been lately 
nominated to the Episcopal See of Aire, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Mgr. Launelus. 


Eneianp.—The events of the month have been few and unimportant. Some little 
excitement was created in London by a grand Chartist demonstration of welcome to 
John Frost, the Chartist, who lately returned from exile. After parading the streets, 
the procession moved to Primrose Hill, where various speakers addressed the assem- 
blage.—A very great sensation has been created by the appearance of a circular ad- 
dressed by Prince Gortschakoff to the representatives of Russia in foreign ports, in 
relation to the rights and independence of nations, This circular, as may be seen under 
the head of Russia, takes strong grounds against the policy of England and France 
towards Naples, The London papers are very violent against this manifesta of the 
Russian Czar.—Every arrival gives new evidences of the increase of Catholicity in 
England. On the festival of St. Michael His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman dedicated 
the new and beautiful Church of Our Lady and St. Joseph, at Kingsland. His Emi- 
nence was assisted by the Bishop of Nottingham, and attended by Mgr. Canon Searle, 
the Very Reverend Canon Dormet, Cure of St. Jaques, Brussels. The Bishop of 
Nottingham sang Mass. After the gospel the cardinal ascended the predella of the altar 
and delivered a most eloquent sermon, founded on the festival of the day. His Emi- 
nence mentioned the coincidence that this day was the anniversary of the granting of 
the English Hierarchy by His Holiness, and he reminded his hearers of the storm raised 
on that occasion, ** which must have been allayed by the mighty archangel and prince 
of the people of God, under whose tutelage the decree, fraught with so much good to 
the Church in this country, was placed by the Vicar of Christ.” 

Another spacious Gothic church is shortly to be opened at Peterborough, in the dio- 
cese of Nottingham. At Peckham, a suburb of London, a new convent is in course 
of erection, we believe for the Capuchin Fathers, who have made great exertions in 
that vicinity. A new church has lately been dedicated in the same quarter, and several 
large schools have been opened.—The Abbot of Mount St. Bernard Abbey in England 
has sent the following communication to the Glasgow Catholic Journal: 

‘* In a recent letter I announced that I was about to lay before the general chapter of 
our congregation in France the generous proposal of land in the neighborhood of Beauly 
made to us by Lord Lovat, with a view of our founding a Cistercian Monastery with 
an Agricultural Colony or reformatory school annexed at Mount St. Bernard Abbey. 
I brought the matter before the General Chapter, last week. ‘Che decision of the Chap- 
ter on this and other proposals was that throughout the entire congregation, no offers 
of new foundations should for the present be accepted.’’ 

Cardinal Wolsey’s Hall.—Cardinal W olsey’s splendid hall at Hampton Court has now 
been completely restored, and in a manner that is highly creditable to the artists em- 
ployed. The work may be open to criticism in one or two little points, but on the 
whole it is very satisfactory; and if the similar restoration which is in progress at 
Wolsey’s Oxford foundation (Christ Church or Cardinal’s College) is equally success- 
ful, it will be a matter of satisfaction. 

It is gratifying to notice the interest which is now manifested in the preservation of 
the monuments of Catholic times. Her Majesty has just contributed one hundred 
pounds towards the proposed restoration of the beautiful Chapter-house of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and on several other occasions the Queen of England has shown a similar 
appreciation of our ancient Catholic architecture. Hampton Court (which is almost 
as much the palace of the people as the Vatican itself) now enables us to form some 
idea of its appearance during the splendid entertainments which formerly took place 
within its tapestried walls, when the banquets of the Cardinal Archbishop were said to 
haye exceeded in splendor every entertainment which had hitherto been given in Eng- 
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land, and when his French visitors doubted which most to admire—the banquet, the 
mansion, or its master. 

The mind is thus carried back to the time when the Catholic Church was not merely 
recognized in England, but possessed the civil rank and social privileges to which she 
is so justly entitled as the bride of Christ. The portrait and arms, mitre, monogram, 
and motto (Dominus mihi adjutor) of the Cardinal of St. Cecilia, meet the visitor con- 
tinually, and the hat and legatine cross of the great Archbishop of York (notwithstand- 
ing his faults and errors) suggest more pleasing remembrances than the regal crown of 
“‘ Henricus Octavus,”’ the author of the Reformation—a calamity which was probably 
only delayed through Wolsey’s prudence and influence. No sooner was he removed 
than the work of destruction immediately commenced; and another English Cardinal, 
his contemporary and companion, become a martyr of the Apostolic See, and com- 
menced that stream of Catholic blood which continued to flow during several succeeding 
reigns. We are told that the ‘‘royal dye”’ of a Cardinal’s robe is intended to remind the 
wearer that he is to be prepared, if necessary, to shed his blood for the Church; and the 
information was not lost upon the venerable Fisher. Such are the associations of 
Hampton Court; and the’ very hotels in the village, (‘‘ the Mitre and the Cardinal’s 
Inn,” &c.) are suggestive of Catholic recollection. The most popular charge against 
poor Wolsey is that of his ambition; but whatever may be its truth, we must remem- 
ber that ambition is not always a vice, and that there is a laudable ambition as well as 
a‘ proper pride.”’ ‘* Honorable ambition,”? says Cardinal Wiseman in a sermon 
preached in Rome a quarter of a century ago, ‘‘is one of the noblest of earthly senti- 
ments;”’ and it is to this which we appeal in offering medals and prizes in our schools 
and colleges.— Tablet. 


InzLanp.—One of the most striking features in the affairs of Ireland at present, is 
the actual zeal displayed by the clergy and people in the erection of new and magnificent 
churches. At Longford the splendid cathedral of St. Mel, the patron saint of the dio- 
cese of Ardagh, was opened for divine worship on the 24th of September. ‘It was,”’ 
says the Freeman, ‘‘in truth an ecclesiastical event full of deep interest, and was attended 
by circumstances remarkable for their significance, even in this Catholic land; for no 
less than sixteen prelates, two of them archbishops, about one hundred other dignitaries 
and clergy, comprising representatives from six dioceses, and nearly 18,000 persons of 
all ranks and conditions assisted at the ceremony, A more signal manifestation of the 
religious zeal and fervid piety of a people—no matter in what respect the proceedings 
are considered—could scarcely be afforded, The temple consecrated to the worship of 
the Almighty on this occasion, is one of the largest and most imposing of modern 
ecclesiastical structures in Ireland; and is possessed of very considerable architectural 
beauty, especially in the interior. The enormous sum already expended upon it, 
£30,000, has been cheerfully contributed by a Catholic population, whose zeal for the 
glory of God deems no expense, however large, sufficient for the decoration of His 
house, and when the day arrived on which the impressive ceremony of blessing and 
consecrating this noble pile should take place, the people who had so long labored for 
this result, and had so fondly looked forward to its realization, congregated in vast 
multitudes from the most distant parts of the diocese, to join with their bishops and 
priests in praying the Lord to accept this habitation, to dwell therein, and sanctify it by 
his presence.”? The Cathedral was commenced in 1840 by the late Rt. Rev. Dr. Higgins, 
and was continued with several intermissions until the death of that prelate, when the 
work ceased until the accession of the present reverend bishop, the Right Reverend 
Doctor Kilduff, when it was reaumed, the walls of the edifice being then nearly com- 
pleted. The plan of the church is cruciform; the extreme length, including the portico, 
which is not yet built, is two hundred and thirty-six feet; the extreme breadth across 
the transepts is one hundred and thirty-five feet, and the interior breadth through the 
nave and aisles is eighty-six feet from wall to wall. The style of architecture is Roman; 
the nave and aisles are separated by colonades of Ionic columns, three feet in diameter, 
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executed in black Irish marble. The Most Rev. Dr. Dixon, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland, officiated as consecrating prelate on the occasion. Another 
beautiful church was dedicated on the seventh of September at Kelgarvin, under the 
patronage of the Mother of God. The Right Rev. Dr. Durcan, assisted by several 
other prelates and clergymen, officiated on the occcasion.—The clergymen of the diocese 
of Ferns recently assembled in chapter for the purpose of electing a successor to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Murphey. The choice of the chapter fell upon a priest eminent alike 
for his virtues, his learning, and his sterling integrity. After the votes had been gone 
through, it was found that by a large majority Dr. Furlong, of Maynooth, stood dignis- 
simus; Rev. P. Barden, dignior; and Rev. Mr. Keating, Murntown, dignus. The names 
of these three reverend gentlemen will be forthwith transmitted to Rome, that His Holi- 
ness may put the Apostolic seal on the election of one or the other of them.—The 
Archbishop of Tuam has published an able letter, addressed to the secretaries of the 
Crimean banquet, in which he administers a severe rebuke to the government for refus- 
ing and neglecting to provide an adequate number of chaplains, and to make due 
religious provisions in the army and navy for the Catholic soldiers. ‘* The commit- 
tee,’’ says the distinguished prelate, ‘‘ will, however, receive sympathy and praise to a 
large amount, if, when pledging the health of these brave men, they crown it with 
another, which it will not be their fashion to forget or disregard, the pledge of never 
relaxing in their efforts until they succeed in achieving for that portion yet bereft of 
their enjoyment, free and easy access to their altars during the war, and the quiet shelter 
of their native roof after their triumphant return.”’ 


Scor.tanp.—Conversions.—Two sisters of Sir William Maxwell, of Monteith, 
Wigtonshire, viz., Charlotte and Georgiana, were received into the Catholic Church 
last year, in Palermo. They were baptised by the Abbate Jurano, in the Collegio di 
Santa Maria, on the 8th of ‘August, and were confirmed the same day at the arch- 
iepiscopal palace, by the Archbishop of Palermo. 


Russ1a.—The Coronation.—His Imperial Majesty the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
was crowned at Moscow on Sunday, September 7th. The ceremony took place in the 
Uspenski Ssober, and the act of coronation was performed by Archbishop Philaretis, 
the Metropolitan of Moscow. The proceedings were very grand and great enthusiasm 
was everywhere manifested. Count Orloff was created a Prince ; Prince Woronzoff, a 
field marshal, and Gens. de Berg and Soumarokhoff, Counts. Among the special 
Ambassadors who were present were Earl Granville, Prince Esterhazy, M. Castal- 
borgone, and the representative of the Sultan. The proceedings had all the august 
appearance which immense preparation had designed. An immense crowd assembled 
at the Kremlin Palace and in the streets, and very great enthusiasm was everywhere 
manifested, The ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, the parade of troops, the 
ceremonials of the church, the procession to the palace, and the decorations of the 
city rendered the whole affair most inspiriting. ‘The Continental papers profess to give 
the substance of the amnesty to be granted on the occasion as follows :-— 

First—That the maritime provinces shall be exempt from conscription for four years. 

Second—Amnesty for the events of 1825, 1827, and 1831, but the confiscation of 
property not removed. 

Third—Direct taxation to be regulated by a new census. 

It is reported that the Czar is about to effect a full understanding in religious matters 
with the Pope.—A new edict removes all quarantine restrictions from Bessarabia, Black 
Sea, and Sea of Azof, until the close of navigation for the present year. 

The special correspondent of the London Times furnishes the following brilliant 
picture of the magnificent pageant : 

**It would be as difficult to describe this dazzling pageant as it would to give an 
accurate account of a grand spectacle at the theatre. In all its component parts it was 
magnificent and effective. The wealth of a vast empire was poured out with a profuse- 
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ness almost barbaric, and displayed with a taste founded on Oriental traditions and 
modified by Luropean civilization. Instead of a narrow stage, the scene was laid in the 
ancient metropolis ot the largest empire the world has ever seen ; instead of tinsel and 
mock finery, gold and silver and diamonds flashed in the real sunlight.”” 

An important document has been issued by the Russian Government, over the signa- 
ture of the minister of foreign affairs to every representative of Russia in foreign ports. 
The document seems to have been called forth by the course of policy adopted by 
England and France towards Naples. After reviewing the proceedings of the Congress 
of Paris, and the objects sought to be obtained by it, Gortschakoff proceeds : 


‘** Starting from this point we must suppose that it is the intention of all the Powers 
which participated in the last war, as it is the thought of the Emperor our august 
Master, that the general peace should be the fixed point of departure for the re-establish- 
ment of relations based upon the respect of right and the independence of Governments. 

‘*Has this hope been fulfilled? Has the state of international relations been re- 
established ? on 

‘* Without entering into the minute details of some secondary questions, we regret 
that we are compelled to say that there are two countries which form part of the 
European family, in one of which the normal condition does not yet exist, and where 
in the other it is threatened with attack. 

** We allude to Greece and to the kingdom of Naples. 

‘There is no longer an excuse now for the occupation of the Hellenic territory, 
against the will of the Sovereign, and in opposition to the sentiments of the nation. 
Political motives might, to a certain point, explain the violence done to the person of 
the Sovereign. Necessities of war, more or less proved, might be urged to give a 
coloring to the infraction of right. But now that none of these motives can any longer 
be alleged, it appears to us impossible to justify before an equitable tribunal the con- 
tinued presence of foreigu troops on the soil of Greece. 

‘*Thus the first words pronounced by our august Master, when the restoration of 
peace enabled ‘he Emperor clearly to express his views on the subject have been, with 
regard to this iuatter, clear and precise. We did not conceal our opinion in the councils 
of the Cabinets, and we still maintain it. 

“* We feel i:, however, a duty to add, that although the results have not yet fully 
answered our expectations, we entertain the hope of not remaining isolated in a post- 
tion where right and justice are evidently in favor of the cause which we support. 

‘* As regarcs the kingdom of Naples, if it has not yet come to a question of cure, it 
appears to us much to be feared that it is high time to think of prevention. The King 
of Naples is the object of a pressure, not because His Majesty has transgressed any 
engagement imposed upon him by treaty towards foreign Courts, but because, in the 
exercise of his incontestable rights of sovereignty, he governs his subjects according to 
his fancy. 

** We could understand that, as a consequence of friendly forethought, a Government 
should give edvice to another in a benevolent spirit ; that such advice might even 
assume the cheracter of exhortation; but we believe that to be the furthest limit allow- 
able. Less than ever can it now be allowed in Europe to forget that Sovereigns are 
equal among themselves, and that it is not an extent of territory, but the sacred 
character of tl.e rights of each, which regulates the relations that exist between them. 
To endeavor to obtain from the King of Naples concessions as regards the internal 
government of his States by threats or by a menacing demonstration, is a violent 
usurpation of his authority, an attempt to govern in his stead—it is an open declara- 
tion of the rigiit of the strong over the weak.”’ 


Cuina.—Mevtyrdom of a Priest—The Fathers of Mercy established at Bordeaux 
received from the China Missions the melancholy intelligence of the martyrdom of one 
of their number. The following letter published in the Universe, dated Hong Kong, 
gives the particulars of the sad event: 


** Reverend Father and Friend—Another martyr among the members of our dear 
congregation! The 29th Febraary, 1856, M. Chapdelaine was, after horrible torments, 
beheaded, by order of the Mandarin of the Province of Kouan-Si, China, out of hatred 
to Our Lord Jesus and His Holy Religion The head was afierwards hung on the 
branch of a tree, and formed a mark for a crowd of children to pelt at. May it please 
Heaven to convert some of these young persecutors into St. Pauls! It is not accurately 
known what has become of the body of this glorious martyr, with the exception of the 
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liver and the heart, which were fried and eaten, half raw, by these cannibals, in the 
hope of becoming thus invulnerable. One of the Christians was fortunately enabled to 
gain possession of the head and conceal it. There were, at the same time, two Christ- 
ians who suffered martyrdom for the Faith with our worthy brother—one, a young 
man, named Laurence, who had but lately received the sacrament of Baptism, with an 
humble Agnes of 23 years old. O! how favored has been our good brother. He had 
been in the country but two years, and thus soon has he carried off a glorious palm. 
In a few months I shall visit the scene of his triumph. I am still at Hong Kong, and 
have already had, thank God, many trials. I have slightly tasted of the bitter chalice 
which our Divine Master marked out for his servants. But this in no way affects my 
spirits, my wishes or my courage. [ hope to be on my way by the month of Novem- 
ber. Adieu! Yours, devotedly, Arnat, Missionary to China.” 


Many other Christians have been arrested, and, at the Jatest dates, were still detained 
in the prisons of Kouan-si. Throughout China, and even up to the gates of Shang- 
Hai, the Christians have much to suffer.—Nine Priests from the Seminary of the For- 
eign Missions have lately embarked for the Asiatic Missions confided to the care of the 
Society of the Fathers of Mercy. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Arncupiocese or Battimore.—Ordinations.—An ordination was held by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop on the 18th Oct., in the chapel of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
Baltimore, at which Messrs. J. McDevitt, of the diocese of Baltimore, and J. T. 
Sullivan, of the diocese of Wheeling, were admitted to the holy tonsure, and Messrs. 
E. Brennan and E. Didier, of the diocese of Baltimore; M. Moran, of the diocese of 
Boston; H. H. Meuffels, of the diocese of Detroit, and J. M. Cloarec, of the diocese 
of Burlington, received the minor orders.—On the 19th, Messrs. F. A. Baker and J. 
B. Vogien, C.SS.R., M. Hartney, P. O’Reilly and M. Moran, of the. diocese of 
Boston, and J. M. P. Dugluet, of the diocese of Burlington, were promoted ‘to the 
subdeaconship.—On the 20th, Messrs. F. A. Baker, J. B. Vogien and P. O'Reilly 
were ordained deacons.—On Sunday, 2Ist, at the Cathedral, the Rev. F. A. Baker and 
J. B. Vogien were raised to the priesthood. The Rev. Mr. Baker was formerly an 
Episcopal clergyman, and pastor of St. Luke’s church of this city. The Most Rev. 
Archbishop of Cincinnati with the sanction of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore, 
celebrated solemn High Mass in the old Mountain church, near Emmitsburg, and 
conferred the clerical tonsure on Mr. Joseph Fitzgerald; the four minor orders on Mr. 
David Walker, and deaconship on Rev. Edward Fitzgerald. Very Rev. E. T. Collins 
was assisting priest; Messrs. Wm. McClosky and Henry McMurdie, deacon and 
subdeacon, and Rev. David Whelan, master of ceremonies. 

Religious Profession.—At the Convent of the Visitation in this city, on the 9th Oct., 
Sister Mary Sebastian McKenna was admitted to the three solemn vows of religion. 
The Very Rev. Father Seelos, C.SS.R., officiated, assisted by the Rev. Father Hewitt, 
C.SS.R., who delivered a most beautiful and impressive discourse appropriate to the 
occasiun.—On the morning of the 10th of October, in the chapel of the Immaculate 
Conception, Visitation Convent, Washington, Sister Mary Immaculate Williamson 
was admitted to the holy profession. Rev. H. J. De Neckere, S.J., presided on the 
occasion, assisted by the Rev. H. Hoban, S.J.—OQn Monday morning, September 
29th, Miss Anna M. Fitzpatrick, of Washington, was received into the Carmelite 
Convent of this city, and took the name in religion of Sister Michael, of Jesus, Mary, 
Joseph. The Rev. Father Seelos, C.SS.R., celebrated Mass and presided at the cere- 
mony, and Rev. Mr. Damphoux preached. 
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St. Charles’ College—A complete return of the contributions from the several 
churches in the diocese for the support of this excellent institution, has been recently 
published. The total contributions amount to $1,672 81. For this liberality the 
president and directors of the college express their deepest gratitade. It is large and 
generous; but how small and meagre when compared with the Catholic population of 
the diocese of Baltimore—less than one cent and a half for each individual. But how 
exceedingly small, when compared with the high and holy object for which the contribu- 
tions were made!—The education of youth for the holy ministry; the training up of 
young men to serve in the sanctury of the Lord, to supply the comparatively destitute 
American mission with a virtuous and efficient clergy. 

Restitution —However much an irreligious and unbelieving world may deride the 
institutions of the Catholic Church, it is forced to admit the salutary influence of the 
tribunal of Confession. How frequently do we hear of restitutions being made through 
its instrumentality. Lately, Mr. Schumacker, superintendent of Adams’ Express 
Company, received one thousand and thirty dollars, through the hands of the Rev. 
Mr. Dolan, of St. Patrick’s church, Baltimore. This money Mr. S. received on 
account of the company, but, of course, has no idea from whence it came. 


2. Diocese or PuitapeLpHia.—Ordinations.—On the 15th of September, the Right 
Rev. Bishop Neumann conferred, in the cathedral chapel, tonsure and minor orders 
on Messrs. Lawrence Brennan, Michael Blacker, Thomas Quin, Joseph Meurer, John 
B. Bach and Aloysius Miller. On the 6ih, the same gentlemen received the holy order 
of subdeaconship; on the 8th, deacon’s orders, and on the 10th, at the High Mass in 
St. Patrick’s church, they were ordained priests. Mr. John F. Branegan, who has 
not yet attained the canonical age required for the priesthood, was ordained deacon. 
All the above named gentlemen are alumni of St. Charles Borromeo’s Theological 
Seminary. Rev. Mr. Blacker has been sent to Silver Lake, Rev. Mr Quin to Phe- 
nixville, Rev. Mr. Meurer to Pottsville, and Rev. Mr. Bach to the church of the 
Assumption in the city of Philadelphia.—The Right Rev. Bishop Neumann, during a 
late visitation of his diocese, conferred the sacrament of confirmation at Sugar Ridge, 
Dashore, and Mahoopenney, and contracted for the erection of three new churches at 
Bethlehem, Northampton county; Wilmot, Bedford county; and at Ashland, Schuyl- 
kill county. Subsequently the same Right Rev. Prelate visited Holmesburg and con- 
firmed ninety-six persons. 

Religious Receptions.—On Tuesday, the 2lst of September, the following ladies 
received the white veil of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd at the hands of the Right 
Rev. Bishop, assisted by the Rev. Nicholas Steinbacher: Miss Maria Bucket, who 
took the name of Sister Mary St. Philip of Neri; Miss Julia Hayes, Sister Mary of 
St. Euphasia; Miss Mary Conway, Sister Mary of St. Joseph; Miss Bridget Laruy, 
Sister Mary of the Immaculate Conception. 


3. Diocese or Mitwavxer.—From the St. Louis Leader we learn that, on the 24th 
of August the Right Rev. Bishop Henni blessed a stone church in the town of McEwen, 
fourteen miles North of Milwaukee, between the river and the lake. He also laid the 
corner-stone of a church in Racine, which has already been reported. During his tour 
along the Wisconsin river he laid on the 7th of September the corner-stone of a stone 
church 60x40, on a little rising ground ina beautiful valley, town of Roxbury, Dane 
county. In the morning, he gave confirmation to forty-two persons. At this same 
place there will soon be built a Mission House for the Norbertine Fathers. Across the 
river, in Sack county, on the day of Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, he confirmed some 
fifty persons; here a fine brick church is being built under the invocation of St. Aloysius. 
In the chapels of St. Francis and St. Martin, also in Dane county, he confirmed one 
hundred and eleven persons. 


4. Arcupiocese or Cincinnatt.—On Monday the 13th of October, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of Cincinnati celebrated the 23d anniversary of his consecration at Mount 
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St. Mary’s Seminary. On that occasion, the seminarians and students of the college 
presented him with an appropriate congratulatory address. 

Confirmation.—On the first Sunday of October, the Most Rev. Archbishop adminis- 
tered confirmation at St. Patrick’s church, Cincinnati; three of those confirmed were 
converts to our holy faith, and received into the Church by the Rev. Mr. Wood; and 
sixteen of the number confirmed were Italians, prepared by the Rev. Mr. Sanguinnetti, 
a priest of Genoa, who is sojourning for some time in Cincinnati. 

Conversions.—John Louis Kaufman, says the Cincinnati Telegraph, a native of 
Pennsylvania, but raised from childhood in Cincinnati, a Lutheran, sent last week for 
the Most Rev. Archbishop, and professed his desire to be received into the Catholic 
Church, adding that only the consideration,—‘* What would people think,’’ had kept 
him from doing so years past. As he had recent visits from and conversations with 
the Lutheran minister, Rev. Mr. Harrison, and still continued dissatisfied with his 
creed, and had moreover a correct knowledge of the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
the Archbishop administered conditional baptism, and, a day or two later, admitted 
him to the holy sacraments of Penance, Eucharist, Confirmation, and Extreme Unction, 
all of which he received in the most edifying sentiments. During the time that elapsed 
from his reception of the sacraments to his death, the prayers for the sick were fre- 
quently recited for him and he derived much comfort from the suggestion of pious reflec- 
tions adapted to his situation, but particularly from the contemplation of the Crucifix, 
which he wished to have always in his hand and sometimes pressed to his lips Mr. 
Kaufman was only twenty-eight years old at the time of his death. Mr. John Wright, 
a native of England, but a resident of Glendale, in Hamilton Co., was received into the 
Catholic Church in the course of the last.spring. On the 7th of October, his five 
children, previously well instructed, were baptised by Rev. Mr. Witler, in the church 
of the Fourteen Holy Patrons, Lockland. 


5. Diocese or Pirrssurc.—Confirmation.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Pittsburg, in 
the early part of September, administered Confirmation to seventy-seven persons at 
Sandpatch, and five at Fairfield, Somerset county, Pa. A new church at Birmingham 
was recently dedicated to the service of Almighty God, under the patronage of St. 
Michael. 


6. Diocese or Boston.—-On Saturday, September 20th, three young men were or- 
dained priests for the diocese of Boston at the Ecclesiastical Seminary of Quebec. The 
names of the young gentlemen are:—Reverends James Farren, John W. Donahoe, and 
Michael Carroll. They arrived in Boston on the 25th. These young men were edu- 
cated for the diocese-of Boston. Many others are being educated in the United States, 
Canada, Ireland, France, &c., for this diocese, by our Rt. Rev. Bishop, so that laborers 
for the vineyard will be steadily added to the zealous band of clergymen already on the 
mission.—Pilot. 

On the 28th of September the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Boston administered the sacrament 
of Confirmation to one hundred and ninety-one persons in Webster, Mass. On the 
same day the Bishop dedicated a church in Oxford, under thefinvocation of St.:Roch, 
and confirmed thirty-four persons. Both these churches are under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. Napoleon Mignault. 


7. Apostotic Vicariate oF InpiaN Territory.—Catholicity in Kansas.—On the 
Qist of September our thriving young city witnessed a ceremony never observed in 
this region of country before—the solemnity of laying the corner-stone of our new 
Catholic church. The morning was gloomy and wet, nevertheless a large crowd of all 
classes and creeds was present, who testified its regard for religion and its author by 
the strictest attention and decorum. Additional interest was given to the procession 
by the presence of the members of the Independence (Hibernian) Benevolent Society, 
with their beautiful banner, used for the first time on this solemn occasion.—Cor. of 


Leader. 
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8. Diocese or Hartrorv.—On Sunday, October 12th, the corner-stone of a new 
church was laid at Meriden, Conn., under the patronage of St. Rose, the Virgin Saint 
of America. Of the clergy there were present seven, viz. Rev. Thomas Quinn, of 
Meriden; Very Rev. James Hughes, of Hartford; Rev. E. J. O’Brien, of New Haven; 
Rev. Dr. Cummings, of New York; Rev. Dr. Wallace, of Wallinford; Rev. L. Daly, 
of New Britain; and Rev. L. F. Mangan, of Middletown. Of the laity there were not 
less than two thousand, besides many Protestants. 


9. Diocese or Burrato.—At the close of the retreat lately held by the clergy of the 
diocese, the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Buffalo addressed a pastoral letter to the laity, fraught 
with the most salutary counsels, and applicable not only to the Catholics of the diocese 
of Buffalo, but to Catholics everywhere. We regret that we cannot insert this letter 
entire, for the edification and instruction of our readers; but that portion relating to the 
sacrament of marriage is too important to be omitted. On this subject the illustrious 
and learned prelate uses the following language: 

‘* Here, as in every part of our country, we have had to deplore the profanation of 
the holy sacrament of marriage; the heart-breaking woe and misery, and the awful 
scandal that ensued. To protect God's people from the occurrence of such evils, we 
have decreed that whoever, neglecting priestly ministry, or priestly admonition, will be 
married by a non-Catholic minister, or a magistrate, shall, by the very act, become ex- 
communicated. And also that those wicked persons who attempt a second marriage, 
whilst their first consort is living; deceiving the priest either by culpable silence or 
sacrilegious falsehood; and all guilty witnesses or abettors to such marriages, which 
they must know to be unholy and invalid, are by the very fact excommunicated; and 
that absolution from this major excommunication is reserved to the bishop. Pray to 
God, dearly beloved, that those regulations may prevent the recurrence of crimes which 
call down a curse of God upon the guilty parties, their advisers, and abettors.’’ 

The Bishop also announces, that on the 21st of November next a Preparatory Semi- 
nary for the education of youth for the sanctuary, will be opened at Buffalo, under the 
direction of the Priests of St. Vincent of Paul, and asks the prayers of the people for 
its success, which we are confident will be heartily and fervently given, 

Dedication. We learn from the Buffalo Sentinel, that the ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone of the new church of the Immaculate Conception, took place on the 
31st of August. The crowd was immense, not less than 6,000 persons, and all endea- 
vored to be as near as possible to the place where the Bishop officiated. After perform- 
ing the holy ceremonies, previous to the chanting of the Litanies, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
preached an impressive discourse, which was remarkable for incontrovertible proofs for 
the usage of the sacred rite which he was performing. The length of the building will 
be one hundred and twenty feet, the breadth in front at the porch sixty feet. 


10. Arcupiocese or New Ornteans.—We learn from the Lafourche Union, that the 
Most Rev. Archbishop officiated on Sunday, the — of September, in St, Joseph’s 
church, Thibodeaux, and conferred upon several societies their appropriate insignia, 
At the seven o’clock Mass, the Ladies of Good Succor, a confraternity under the pa- 
tronage of the Blessed Virgin, respectively received the ribbon and medal, by which the 
members are distinguished. The objects of their society are, charity and the practice 
of Christian duties, Before High Mass, “ the Children of Mary,” composed of young 
ladies; ‘* the Ladies of Good Succor;’’ and “ the St. Joseph’s Society,”’ formed into a 
procession and proceeded from the presbytery to the church. After Mass, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop bestowed upon sixty members of St. Joseph’s Society their insignia, 
after which ceremony, the societies having marched back to the presbytery, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop addressed them in a few words, encouraging them in their laudable 
work.—We are gratified to notice the return of the Most Rev. Archbishop from his 
long and fatiguing visitations through the parishes Attakapas and Opelousas, during 
which he confirmed five hundred and fifty-seven persons. 

Ordinations.—F rom a correspondent of the same journal, we learn that three priests 
were recently ordained at the Convent of the Visitation, Sumerville, Ala. The Visita- 
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tion Convent is about three miles from Spring Hill College, and forms the third or 
eastern angle of a triangle with the College and the city of Mobile. There were three 
candidates for priest’s orders, namely, Rev. Daniel Houlihan, Rev. J. M. Bertail, and 
Rev. F. X. Basyn, respectively an Irishman, a Frenchman, and a Belgian. All three 
are for the Archdiocese of New Orleans. These gentlemen, previous to coming here, 
about two years ago, to complete their theological studies, received from the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Blanc all the minor orders. Having read a long and very brilliant course 
of theology, they received here, on the 25th of July, the order of subdeaconship from 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Portier, Bishop of Mobile, the venerable and Apostolic senior of the 
United States hierarchy. On the 25th of August the same prelate conferred on them 
the order of deaconship, and on Saturday, Sept. 13th, raised them to the high and holy 
order of priesthood at the above named Convent. 


11. Arcupiocese or New Yorx.—On Sunday, the 2lst of September, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Hughes administered the sacrament of Confirmation at St. Lawrence’s 
church, 84th street, to two hundred and seven persons, of whom eight were converts 
to the Catholic faith. The Archbishop delivered an eloquent address ont he occasion. 


12. Diocese or Lovisvitte.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Louisville administered the 
sacrament of Confirmation at St. Michael’s church, Fairfield, to twenty persons, on the 
5th of October, and preached on the occasion. On the following day he confirmed at the 
church of St. John the Baptist, in Bullitt county, eight persons, two of whom were 
converts. On Tuesday, the 6th of October, he confirmed twenty-one persons at St 
Gregory’s church, and on the next day, he administered the same sacred rite to the 
young ladies at the Nazareth Academy. 


13. Diocese or Cutcaco.—A new Catholic church is in process of erection at 
Galesburg, Knox county, Illinois; one at Canton, and another at Avon, Fulton county, 
Illinois, will be commenced early this fall. The Leader, St. Louis, says we learn from 
a friend who has recently taken up his residence in that vicinity, that all the places 
above named offer fine prospects for Catholic settlers. There are no fewer than sixty 
Catholic families in the neighborhood of St. Augustine, between thirty and forty at 
Canton, and from ten to thirty in each of several other settlements in Fulton county. 
Galesburg, where two years ago there were but two Catholics known, now contains 
upwards of three hundred, mostly permanent residents. 





OBITUARY.—The diocese of Louisville has sustained a severe loss in the death 
of the Rev. Wirt1am Osernutsmann, a zealous and exemplary clergyman. This 
melancholy event took place on the 27th of September last, after a short illness of one 
week. The deceased was a German by birth, and has been on the mission since 1850. 

A fatal accident, which took place at Tivoli, Italy, deprived the diocese of Hartford 
of an estimable clergyman, the Rev. James O’Reitty, formerly pastor of St. Joseph’s, 
Providence, R. I. Mr. O’Reilly was in feeble health, and was recommended to bathe in 
the sulphur lake near Tivoli. Being an excellent swimmer, he ventured beyond the limits 
of safety, and overcome by the exhalations of the lake, perished. His body was found, 
but life was extinct. May they rest in peace. 
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